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THE  EDIT^R^S  DESK 

The  year  1950  offers  a  ohallenge  to  all  members  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Natural  History  So«iety  -  a  ohallenge  to  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  and  conservation  of  our  wild  life  ~  a  challenge  to  befriend  and  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  our  plants,  our  feathered  friends  and  other  animals, 
and  an  invitation  to  record  Interesting  and  unusual  observations  for  publication 
in  the  BVm  lAY.  '  ’  , "  ■ 

We  have  over  five  hundred  members  now,  and  if  each  will  do  his  part,  not 
only  will  his  life  be  enriched  by  the  fascination  of  the  new  world  which  he  will 
discover,  but  our  little  magazine  will  become  a  worth-while  and  valued  medium  of 
exchange  when  these  discoveries  are  shared  with  the  other  nature  lovers  of  the 
West . 

We  welcome  at  this  time  over  one  hundred  new  members.  We  want  you  to  feel 
that  you  are  now  an  integral  part  of  this  Society  and  partners  in  its  success 
or  failure.  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  .often,  Banish  the  idea  that  you  will 
have  to  travel  to  some  distant  area  for  sights  of  interest.  The  Bluebird,  you 
will  remember,  was  finally  found  right  at  home,  '  Carling's  have  this  advice  to  • 
offer:  i’Lo ok- around  your  own  neighborhood  at  any  time  --  you  will  be  amazed  at 
the  new  world  of  nature  to  be  found  right  on  your  own  doorstep.  Appreciation 
is  the  first  step  towards  protection.  Once  you've  discovered  Nature  you’ll 
want  to  keep' it  unspoiled," 


With  between  forty  and  fifty  days  of  continuous  sub-zero  weather  during 
December  and  January  —  temperatures  averaging  between  fifteen  and  twenty  de¬ 
grees  below  zero  at  noon  each  day  -  it  is  a  miracle  that  our  wild  animals  have 
survived  the  ordeal.  Reports  received  up  to. date  have  not  indicated  just  what 
the  toll  of  life  has  been,  although  in  some  areas  certain  January  and  February 
birds  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Provincial  Game  Commissioner 
E,  L,  Paynter  has. appealed  to  farmers  and  sportsmen  to  set  out  feed  for  upland 
game  birds,  many  of  which  were  facing  starvation  late  in  January,  The  game 
branch  have  received  reports  indicating  that  the  lack  of  food  along  with  the 
cold  weather  had  already  taken  a  serious  toll  6f  game  birds,  mainly  pheasants 
and  Hungarian  partridges.  Early  in  February  the  situation  appeared  to  be  most 
serious  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  province.  It  is  hoped  that  we  will  get 
widespread  reports  on  the  matter  from,  various  sections  of  the  province. 

’  I  . 

Before  our  next  issue  appears  spring  will  have  arrived.  This  is  the 
period  when  nature  enthusiasm  always  reaches  its.  highest  .peak.  The  first  flock 
of  geese  honking  their  way  towards  the  north  -  the  first,  blade  of  green  grass, 
the  first  crocus  and  the  first  song  of  the  Meadowlark,  bring  with  them  feelings 
of  new  life,  and  hope  that  cannot  be  adequately  described.  We  hope  that  our 

next  issue  will  reflect  this  spirit  and  that  it  will  be  carried  through  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Cur  readers  will  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  cannot  publish  the 
northern  migration  record  dates  of  all  birds  as  observed-by  each  individual. 

Such  records  are  of  great  importance,  but  we  hope  that  you  send  to  us  an  account 
of  only  unusual  records,  along  with  those  interesting  individual  stories  which 
prove  so  keenly  interesting  to  all  our  members. 


BLUE  JAY 
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We  acknowledge  with  thanks  a  contribution  of  six  dollars  from  J.O,  Shaver, 
Manager  of  Seymour^ s  Photo  Einishers,  Saskatoon,  and  a  contribution  of  five 
dollars  from  W,  Yanchinski,  of  Naicam,  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  .expressed 
their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  and  are  desircrr;.  of  having  their  names  added 
■to  the  Patron  List  for  1950.  Instead  of  becoming  a  Patron,  Ered  Robinson,  of 
Regina,  has  paid  for  four  subscriptions  to  be  sent  to  friends  of  his, 

A.  L,  McKay,  of  Indian  Head,  sent  us  an  extra  dollar  to  bear  the  expense 
of  sending  out  copies  of  the  BLUE  JAY  to  several  whom  he  thought  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  becomir^  members  of  the  Society.  Copies  of  the  last  four  issues 
are  available  and  we  would  now  be  willing  to  dispose  of  them  at  half  price  to 
any  member  who  may  wish  to  distribute  them  to  prospective  members. 

C,  E,  Coates,  of  Birsay,  is  firmly  convinced  that  advertising  pays.  He 
suggests  that  we  issue  a  BLUE  JAY  car  sticker,  or  button,  or  both.  Any 
comments?  '  .  ■  . 

The  Libraries  of  Naioam  Public  School,  of  McPherson  School  jfSlS,  Crenfell, 
and  of  Elmwood  School,  Swift  Current,  will  now  be  receiving  the  BLUE  JAY 
regularly  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Mr.  W,  Yanohinski,  Mrs,  John  Hubbard,  Jr, 
and  the  Laycock  Drug  Stores  of  those  centres.  The  Naicam  and  Swift  Current 
schools  will  receive  their  copies  for  the  next  two  years.  This  is  a  good  idea, 
isn^t  it?  Hope  it  is  catching, 

Mr,  Erank  Baines,  of  Saltcoats,  works  quickly  and  effectively.-  He  was 
pleased  with  the  last  issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY  so  immediately. rang  up  some  of  his 
friends  and  told  them  about  it.  Result  --  three  new  members.  Easy,  isn’t  it? 

Our  sincere  thanks  goes  to  Mrs.  J,  Meekma,  Yorkt-on;  Mr,  W,  H,  Beck,  Huxley, 
Alberta  and  to  Mtr,  D,  R.  Robinson,  Saskatoon  for  sending  us  back  numbers  of  the 
BLUE  JAY,  We  now  have  all  the  issues  from  Volume  I,-  No,  1  to  the  present  time. 
These  will  prove  very  useful  for  reference,  purposes.  We  hope  to  have  the  seven 
years  of  copies  suitably  bound  into  one  book. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  Editor  of  the  Saskatchewan-  Earm  Radio  Eorum-,  ’’Roundup,” 
for  the  write-up  on  the  BLUE  JAY  in  their  January  Eorum.  letter.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  members  of  Earm  Eorums  who  are  amateur  naturalists  and  to  young  people 
in  the  various  communities  who  study  natural  history  as  a  hobby, 

’’The  addition  of  information  on  Saskatchev\:an  flowers  in  the  BLUE  JAY  is 
splendid, ”  writes  lira,  R,  E,  Mundell,  of  New  Westminster,  ”So  many  of  us  who 
lived  in  Saskatchewan  many  years  know  practically  nothing  of  Its  wild  flowers,” 

I  liked  the  last  issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY  very  much.  Some  of  the  little 
sketches  -squirrels  -  bat  -  crane,  etc,,  are  marvelous  for  a  mimeo, 

(Prof , )  0,  A,  Stevens,  State  College  Station,  Eargo,  N.D, 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  reading  each  copy  of  the  BLUE  JAY;  the  last  copy  was 
very  interesting,  particularly  the  item  by  Mrs,  Cruickshank,  ’’The  Pleasures  of 
the  Year,”  and  also  ”In  Hidden  Valley,”  by  R,  C.  MacKenzie, 

Et  Rouse  -  Scott  Experimental  Earm, 
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’’IP  WIOTEE  COMES  -  GAN  SPRING  BE  EAR  BEHIND” 

By  Elizabeth  Cruickahank,  2329  Athol  St*,  Regina. 

Winter  is  a  time  for  long,  long  thoughts.  Severe  as  it  has  been  there  was 
no  lack  of  opportunity  ”to  turn  at  beauty’s  glance  to  find  tired  eyes  rested  - 
sight,  enriched,” 

There  is  always  something  to  arouse  one’s  interest  during  a  walk  on  the 
prairie,  A  blanket  of  snow  is  but  another  back-drop  before  which  unfold  per¬ 
haps  as  much  drama  -  though  so  often  unseen  -  as  before  the  green  or  gold  cur¬ 
tains  of  other,  seasons. 

Breath-taking  beauty  awaited  us  on  our  usual  walk  after  the  first  deep 
snowfall.  The  local  golf  course  overnight  had  become  a  veritable  fairyland. 
There  was  sheer  music  in  the  rounded  contours,  the  rhythm  of  line  of  the  creek 
bed;^  the  shelters  to  the  south  appeared  like  fluffy  iced  cakes  set  out  on  beds 
of  jewelled  swansdown;  the  trees  were  heavy  with  glitter  in  this  new  white 
world:  piles  of  lumber  were  fantastic  -  cosy!  --  beneath  luxurious  blankets 
of  fleecy  white.  Ours  were  the  fjrst  steps  to  mar  the  perfection  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  or  so  we  thought,  until  we  reached  a  clump  of  dogbane  near  bushes  of 
Ourle,d''dook  on  the  higher  bank  of  the  creek.  Here,  like  etchings  on  the  snow 
surface,  were  the  unmistakable  footmarks  of  grouse.  They  had  enjoyed  an  early 
breakfast.  New  interest  had  been  added  to  our  walk  in  the  crisp  air. 

As  we  watched  for  other  signs  of  birds,  a  flock  of  Snow  Buntings  flew 
overhead  —  attracted  to  the  same  dock  seeds.  We  heard  a  little  flock  of 
chickadees  in  the  distant  trees.  There,  also,  were  rabbit  tracks.  While 

Eogarty  tried  to  make  his  mind  about  pursuit,  I  pondered  anew  the  wonders  of 
nature. 

The  stiff  spiny  hairs  on  the  feet  of  the  grouse  are  grown  in  the  winter 

time  to  act  as  snowshoes.  The  thick  pads  of  fur  on  the  rabbits’  feet  are  grown 

in  winter  -  to  act  as  snowshoes,  too.  The  coat  of  white  which  makes  it  look 
like  an  animated  clump  of  snow,  as  we  watch  it  disappear  to  the  west,  is  not 
only  to  make  it  difficult  to  spot  by  its  enemies;  it  enables  it  to  withstand 
the  cold,  for,  of  course,  there  is  less  radiation  of  animal  heat  from  white 
than  from  any  other  color. 

Coming  back  reluctantly  we  found  the  crumbs  of  Fogarty’s  dog  biscuit  had 

attracted  many  small  birds.  The  next  day  in  the  same  spot  near  the  rose  bushes 

we  left  some  ground  suet  and  oatmeal.  Where  the  dock  caught  the  sun  to  turn 
Its  brown  to  russet  red  we  left  provisions  too.  So  long  as  we  were  able  to 
take  that  walk  we  played  host  to  chickadees,  pine  grosbeaks,  snowbirds, 

ohemians,  rabbits  and  grouse.  Other  footmarks  left  by  our  guests  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  identify. 

Our  great  regret  is  that  during  really  cold  weather,  when  the  snow  is  deep, 
we  are  unable  to  care  for  even  the  few  when  the  need  is  great.  Thinking  of 
possible  suffering  of  little  wild  things,  the  question  comes  to  mind:  what 
happens  when  birds  grow  old  -  when  their  winter  of  life  comes  around? 

Mathews  quotes  Long  in  a  pathetic,  though  beautiful,  instance  of  the 
ouo  ing  sight  of  the  passing  of  the  little,  aged  Wood  Warbler  which  he  found 
loitering  beside  the  spring  near  his  tent.  He  writes:  ’’The  little  bird  is 
Nature's  e^onent  of  the  joy  of  living;  his  song  never  dies  with  him,  he  passes 

It  onj  But  the  singer  -  where,  what  -  so  little  indication  is  there  of  such  a 
thing  —  is  his  end?” 
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THE  HORNED  LARK 


Eebruary  is  the  month  of  anticipation.  As  the  sun 
rises  higher  and  higher  at  noon  each  day  and  the  hours  of 
light* increase,  we  all  look  forward  to  the  first  sign  of 
spring  "to  something  which  will  remind  us  the  cold 
winter  is  passing  and  that  balmy  days  and  sunny  skies 
will  be  with  us  once  more. 

Out  on  the  wide  open  prairie,  even  when  zero  temperatures  yet  prevail, 
even  when  the  snow  is  drifting  on  and  on  across  this  field  and  the  ones  beyond 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  that  joyous  herald  of  spring  arrives  about  the 
middle  of  the  month  -  it  is  the  Horned  Lark  -  the  Desert  Horned  Lark  of 
Saskatchewan,  In  spite  of  snow  and  the  frigid  air  it  comes  to  us  to  build  its 
nest,  often  amid  the  snowdrifts  of  early  spring,  Erom  the  frozen  weeds  projec¬ 
ting  above  those  drifts,  it  seems  to  view  the  desolate  scene  with  satisfaction, 
as  it  gleans  its  hearty  meal  of  tasty  seeds. 

Sometimes,  though  seldom,  it  stays  all  winter,  Mrs,  John  Hubbard  tells 
us  of  a  flock  of  23  of  these  birds  which  have  been  on  their  farm  at  Grenfell 
all  winter.  At  the  time  of  her  writing  (Eeb,  3)  they  didn’t  seem  to  have  any 
intention  of  leaving.  Each  day  they  get  their. meal  along-  with  21  Hungarian 
Partridge  which  she  has  been  feeding  all  winter.  And  at .. Hawarden,  Mr,  Harold 
Kvinge  saw  a  lone  Horned  Lark  on  January  11,  and  one  was  again  observed  several 
times  during  the  last  week  in  January,  and  again. on  Eebruary  3rd, 

And  here  is  the  most  surprising  report  of  all,  "On  the  day  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  ”  writes  Steve  A,  Mann,  of  Skull  Creek,  ”1  saw  one  of  the  largest  flocks  of 
Horned  Larks  that  1  have  ever  seen  at  one  time,  feeding  on  weeds  along  the  road¬ 
side,  I  estimated  there  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  in  the  flock.  Never 
before  have  I  seen  a  flock  of  more  than  eighty.  Neighbors  report  that  unusually 
large  flocks  of  these  birds  stayed  around  their  stacks  during  all  the  cold 
weather  of  January. ” 


A  PART  OE  cm  EVERYDAY  LIEE  By  S.  Stuart  Erances, 

Torch  River, 

Our  yard  is  full  of  birds  all  day  long- at  the  present  time,  January  29, 
and  the  following  can  be  seen  all  at  one  time,  either  around  the  house  of  in 
the  barnyard:  Sharp-tailed  Crouse,  .Ruffed  Grouse,  Canada  Jay,  Blue  Jay,  Hairy 
Woodpecker,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Black-capped  Chickadee,  English  Sparrow,  Common 
Redpoll,  Snow  Bunting,  Magpie,  We  have  'seen  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  maple 
tree,  the  Canada  Jay,  Blue  Jay,  Hairy  and  Downy  Woodpeckers,  and  Black-capped 
Chickadees,  I  would  estimate  that  on  an  average  there  are  from  200  to  225 
birds  in  my  yard  most  of  the  time. 

To  these  add  the  domes'! ic  and  semi-domestic  birds  that  we  keep  — >  Light 
Sussex  Chickens,  Bantams,  Ringnecked  Pheasants,  Turkeys,  Tame  Ceese,  Canada 
Geese,  Snow  Goose,  Muscovy  Ducks,  Pigeons  and  a  Canary  and  you  will  readily  see 
that  birds  are  a  large  part  of  .our  everyday  life, 

WINTER  ERIENDS  By  Wn.  Niven,  Sheho, 

We  see  Snowbirds,  Sharp-tailed  Crouse,  Pine  Grosbeaks,  Chickadees  and  Hairy 
and  Downy  Woodpeckers  every  day.  Have  seen  Evening  Grosbeaks  several  times, 
although  there  are  very  few  seeds  on  the  maples  this  year,  owing  to  the  spring 
frost,  I  saw  the  first  Snowy  Owl  (Dec,  15)  that  I  have  seen  for  quite  a  few 
years.  The  Pine  Grosbeaks  are  more  prevalent  than  usual,  I  have  seen  as  many 
as  thirty  around  the  yard,  feeding  on  the  snowberries.  They  are  a  true  Christ¬ 
mas  bird,  owing  not  only  to  the  fine  coloring  the  males,  but  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  with  us  during  the  festive  season. 


BIRDS 
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COLD  WEATHER  FRIENDS 


"Windy  gusts  chase  clouds  of  snowflakes  about  the  wintry  fields. 

Tiny  shapes,  like  icy  crystals  come  to  life  among  the  frozen  weeds. 

And  in  the  hedges,  more  feathered  forms  find  sustenance 

Despite  the  chilly  blasts," 

-  Carling’ s 

SNOWY  OWLS  ' 

Reports  from  across  the  border  tell  how,  this  winter,  the  Snowy  Owls  "came 
soaring  out  of  the  north  by  the  thousands,  like  great  white  ghosts.  In  most  of 
the  northern  states,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Oarolinas,  startled  citizens  spotted 
the  big  birds  swooping  over  fields  and  swamps  or  perched  haughtily  on  fences, 
haystacks  and  telegraph  poles,"  The  reason  assigned  for  the  invasion  of  15,000 
or  more  was  that  lemmings  and  other  rodents  were  very  scarce  in  the  Arctic  this 
winter,  and  that  they  were  forced  to  either  migrate  or  die. 

The  reports  that  we  have  received  show  no  great  evidence  of  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  unusual  numbers  during  their  southern  migration.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  get  a  widespread  report. 

From  Naicam,  Mr,  Yanchinski  reports:  "Late  in  December  I  saw  these  birds 
on  two  different  occasions.  Their  appearance  in  .the  district  is  the  first  that 
I  have  noted  in  recent- years,  so  I  am  curious  to  know  if  the  occurrence  of  the 
Snowy^Owls  in  the  province  has  varied  to  any  extent  from  normal  this  year," 

Mr,  William  Niven,  of  Sheho,  saw  one  of  these  birds  about  a  week  before  Ohrist- 
mas,  It^was  the  first  one  he  has  seen  for  quite  a  few  years.  At  Saltcoats, 
Frank  Baines  saw  a  Snowy  Owl  on  December  9,  Mrs,  Marion  Nixon  reports  that  ' 
none  of  these,  birds  showed  up  at,  Wauchope  during  the,  month  of  December,  From 
his  farm  home,  northwest  of  Regina,  Doug  Gilroy  writes:  "Although  this  was  to 
be  the  year  for  the  Snowy  Owls  to  come  down  in  greater  numbers,  I  have  seen 
only  one.  That  was  early  in  December."  Harold  Kvinge  writes  that  they  are 
very  scarce  at  Hawarden,  and  that  he  has  seen  only  one,  that  was  on  Feb.  3rd, 


l/VEIOOME  VISITORS 


On  Dec^ber  23,  Steve  A,  Mann  and  his  son, 
while  coming  from  Piapot  to  their  home  at  Skull 
Creek,  were  simazed  to  see  a  flock  of  at  least 
five  or  six  thousand  Snow  Buntings,  They  were 
settling  on  the  road  a  short  distance  ahead  of 
the  truck  and,  as  they  drew  near,  they  flew  away 
in  one  great  cloud.  It  was  a  mid-winter  sight 
they  shall  never  forget. 


observeri’n  ths  I  ^  5  ®  several  hundred  Snow  Buntings  that  ware 

m!  Hawarden  district  during  January,  A  Hairy  Woodpecker  stayed 

Ctchlnv  if  ®  period.  "It  was  very  interesting,"  he  writes, 

Toff®  PPying  the  grubs  from  under  the  old  bark  of  the  trees."  A  flock 
of  30  Hungarian  Partridge  have  stayed  near  his  buildings  all  winter. 

wintef  oLff  Inf  f  f  their  farmstead  as' a. 

in  hS  oLhaf  r'""  trees 
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FEW  BIRDS  THIS  WINTER  Doug  Gilroy, 

R,R,2,  Regina,. 

In  my  district  wild  life  has  been  very  scarce  these  last  three  months* 
Magpies  seem  to  he  the  most  plentiful  bird  around.  One  always  sees  a  few  down 
in  the  valley.  Once  in  a  while  we  .see  a  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  but  never  any  more 
than  two  or  three  together.  During  the  second  week  in  December  a  Short-eared 
Owl  put  in  an  appearance.  He  hung  around  for  about  a  week,  then  disappeared. 

Have  had  suet  out  all  season.  At  first  a  nice  little  flock  of  about  seven 
chickadees  and  one  Downy  Woodpepker  found  it  daily.  As  the  weather  got  colder 
the  group  got  smaller  till  now  only  one  chickadee  is  left  with  the  woodpecker. 
Whether  they  perished  in  the  extreme  cold  or  just  simply  pulled  out  and  left, 

I  do  not  know, 

I  might  mention  here  that  if  any  of  the  readers  want’  to  hang  out  suet  in 
a  mesh  bag,  and  can’t  find  on®,  as  I  was  unable  to  do,  a  big  coarse  hair-net 
really  works  like  a  charm  -  and  is  not,,  expensive  to  buy, 

A  TAME  CHICKADEE  Mrs,  Harold  Bray 

For  the  third  time  our  tame  chickadee  is  with  us,  looking  for  suet  every 
day.  Last  summer  it  brought  four  or  five  young  ones  around  our  door,  presumably 
to  meet  us  and  to  feedon  the  numerous  aphids  on  the  choke-cherries. 

We  also‘have  two  Downy  Vfoodpeckers  and  one  Hairy  Woodpecker  as  well  as 
six  or  seven  Bohemian  Waxwings,  who  are  always  looking  for  dried  cherries. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  none  this  vanter, 

DUCKS  IN  DECEMBER 

Mrs,  0,  L,  Welters  reports  seeing  thousands  of  ducks  on  the  stubble  fields, 
while  returning  home  from  Vermilion  on  December  1,  There  are  several  lakes 
south  of  the  town- and  there  probably  was  some  Open  water  there.  This  is  very 
late  in  the  season  for  large  flocks  of  ducks.  (Tolland,  Alta,  ) 

J,  B.  Belcher,  of  Dilke,  reports  that  a  Mallard  landed  on  the  ice  of  his 
farm  dugout  on  Dec.  24,  He  also  reports  that  an  Eagle  has  been  present  in  the 
Dilke  district  for  some  weeks. 


Here’s  a  new  late  for  Canada  Geese  at  Yorkton;  W,  Dean  Lightbody  saw  150 
Canada  Geese  on  a  field  four  miles  west  of  Yorkton  on  Nov,  16th,  1949, 


BIRDS  AT  SALTCOATS  Frank  Baines 

Whij-e  sitting  in  the  car  last  Tune  28,  a  male  Red-headed  Woodpecker  settled 
on  a  light-poie  not  more  than  ten  feet  from  me.  My  son  Dave,  also,  saw  one 
about  twelve,  miles  south  of  this  town  three  days  before,  Stuart  Houston  in¬ 
forms  us  that  this  is  the  third  record  of  this  species  in  the  Yorkton  district, 
A  Cormorant,  probably  Double-crested,  was  present  on  Anderson  Lake,  ad¬ 
joining  the  town  of  Saltcoats,  for  about  a  week  in  the  middle  of  December, 
Nearly  every  morning  it  was  seen  on  a  stone  in’ the  lake.  At  night  it  stayed 
on  a  tree.  Several  times  it  was  tipping  and  balancing  on  the  branch  as  though 
likely  to  fall  -  but  it  stuck  to  its  perch. 
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BLUEBIRDS 


{. 


Mrs.  Harold  Bray,  of  McLean,  and  lArs,  James  Steeves,  of  Bluffton,  Alta., 
both  have  observations  to  make  about  Bluebirds  and  their  nesting  habits. 

Mrs,  Bray  writes:  "I  have  found  out  that  Bluebirds  can  raise  two  broods 
n  one  season,  A  nest  built  in  an  air-cleaner  of  an  old  tractor,  was  destroyed 
y  a  neighbor's  boy  before  I  could  stop  him.  It  contained  a  number  of  young 
ones.  The  parent  birds  later  sought  a  new  place,  but  finally  decided  to  re¬ 
build  in  the  old  spot.  They  were  successful  in  raising  their  second  brood  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  unfortunately  was  taken  by  a  oat  when  they  were 

learning  to  fly,  Inc idenlaLly  Bluebirds  are  on  the  increase,  I  am  pleased  to 
report.” 


l^s,  Steeves  writes:  "I  am  a  bird  lover  and  have  read  the  BLUE  JAY  with 
keen  interest.  In  the  latest  issue  Plrs.  F.  Bilsbury  inquires  if  there  are  any 

records  of  Bluebirds  raising  two  broods  in  one  season,  I  can  truthfully  say 
yes,  they  definitely  do,  o'  o' > 

They  do  not  raise  two  broods  every  year,  but  if  conditions  are  suitable 
they  do.  As  soon  as  the  first  brood  can  fly  the  father  bluebird  takes  complete 
charge  of  them,  after  which  the  mother  bird  proceeds  to  raise  a  second  family. 
men  they  are  hatched  she  cares  for  them  with  occasional  help  from  her  mate, 
who  never  takes  the  first  brood  very  far  from- the  nesting  place  while  the 

unable  to  fly.  Even  after  that  they  linger  together 
around  the  buildings  and  nearby  woods,  well  into  the  autumn. 

I  have  never  known  two  Bluebirds  to  nest  in  the  same  vicinity.  After  a 
pair  have  taken  up  residence  they  will  not  allow  any  Bluebird  to  come  within 

ye't  they  will  nest  within  a  few  feet  of  other  birds,  such 
0  ins.  Tree  Sparrows  and  House  Sparrows,  with  apparent  indifference. 


T/VHOOPING-  CRANE  George  Hooey,  Swift 

Qurrent , 

^  wonderful  sight  I  saw  in  the  early  part  of  September, 

sight  wnul’f'hP  thinking  that  many  people  who  saw  this 

sight  would  be  reporting  on  it. 

The  observation  of  a  Whooping  Crane  on  a  big  marsh,  four  miles  south  of 

iSn  ^  -  o^mpanrwit" 

Lome  Rooney,  R.G.M.P. ,  officer  stationed  at  Oabri,  and  C  D  Lee  Sec-petp-rv 

5b'KZj'„“  r  “  *’‘=  n.i  m  ii,  !,£'  "r 


a 


hanoing  @qum3s 


Mr,  D.  R.  Robinson,  Extension  Specialist  at  the  Universitv  of  Saaka+phP 
™an.  adds  another  to  our  list  of  Sharp-tailed  Grouse  danlSg  Fof 

Wa^nH^Loatad  brother's  farm  at  PaswfgS  (west  of 

Wadena),  located  near  the  centre  of  N.W. ,  17  -  35  ^  14  _ 
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STARLINGS 

George  Hooey,  of  Swift  Current,  picked  up  a  frozen  Starling  in  his  barn¬ 
yard  on  February  13-,  It  was  the  first  one  he  had  ever,  seen  in  that  district 
and  he  would  like  to  know  if  others  in  that  area  have  seen  them, 

"Before  any  other  birds  had  returned  last  spring,"  writes  kirs,  O.L. 

Welters,  of  Tolland,  Alberta,  "we  not iced  blackbirds  making  all  sorts  of  sounds. 
There  were  only  five  of  them  and  on  close  observation  found  them  to  be.  Starlings, 
They  are  the  first  I  have  ever  seen,  but  'a  neighbor  said  he  had  seen  some  the 
year  before.  They  stayed  around  old  flicker-holes  in  two  adjacent  bluffs  near 
our  house  for  nearly  a  week, " 

,  Mr,  Arthur  Ward,  of  Burnham,  has  this  information  to  offer: 

In  past  issues  of  the  BLUE  JAY,  mention  has  been  made  of  the  Starling. 
Observing  this  bird  as  a  newcomer  during  the  winter  time,  many  people  in  our 
district  have  asked  the  name  of  it.  There  are  about  70  species,  but  perhaps 
only  two  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

Introduced  in  the  year  1890  from  Europe  and  released  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York,  this  bird  has  reached  proportions  of  untold  millions.  Just  how  we 
are  to  regard  this  new  addition  to  the  plains  may  not  be  summed  up  by  past 
experiences  of  those  in  the  South  and  East.  Observation  here  reveals  the 
Starling  to  be  immune  to  extremes  of  below  zero  temperatures.  Considering  the 
vast  assemblies  in  the  late  summe^'  they  can  be  considered  a  nuisance.  Grain 
Company  agents  don’t  like  their  noisy  and  messy  nesting  habits  in  the  elevators. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  can  be  regarded  as  an  asset  in  the  farming  areas. 

Feeding  immense  quantities  of  grasshoppers  and  almost  every  other  kind  of  in¬ 
sect  to  the  two  broods  of  from  four  to  seven  ravenous  youngsters,  greatly  off¬ 
sets  the  damage  they  do  in  the  West. . 

AN  ALBINO  MAGPIE  By  Mrs.  0,  L.  Wolters 

Last  spring  my  children  caught  a  young,  pure  white  magpie  with  pink  eyes. 
They  brought  it  home' and  kept  it  as  a  pet  for  about  a  month.  For  the  most 
part  we  fed  it  small  pellets  of  bread  soaked  in  milk.  When  it  vas  sunny  and 
warm  he  would  take  a  bath.  Sometimes  when  he  was  hungry  he  would  come  into 
the  house  and  call  me.  Finally  we  disposed  of  him  to  King  Brothers  circus,  in 
order  that  others  might  have  an , opportunity  to  see  this  unusual  freak, 

A  GOLDEN  iEAGLE  AND  A  FAWN 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have  the  facilities  to  reproduce  photo¬ 
graphs,  Mr,  John  A,  Klepack,  of  Hyas,  sent  us  two  most  interesting  pictures, 
one  of  his  wife  holding  a  bruised  and  battered  fawn;  the  other  of  a  Golden 
Eagle  with  a  wing  spread  of  74  inches. 

The  fawn  was  caught  after  it  had  been  bruised  by  dogs  or  other  animals. 

The  mother  deer,  which  had  been  observed  wandering  around  the  yard,  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  chased  away  and  strayed  from  the  fawn.  For  a  time  the  fawn  was 
nursed  with  a  bottle.  Its  eye  and  head  were  regularly  bathed  and  soon  healed. 
Soon  it  began  to  sip  milk  and  finally  to  graze.  For  some  unaccountable  reason 
it  died  after  about  three  weeks. 

The  Golden  Eagle  was  caught  in  a  trap.  It  was  set  for  weasels.  It  may 
have  been  dead  for  a  week  before  it  was  discovered,  as  its  eyes  were  dug  out 
by  Magpies, 

Several  Colden  Eagles  were  seen  in  the  Hyas  district  last  spring. 
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"So  the  Bluebirds  have  contracted,  have  they,  for  a  house? 

And  a  nest  is  underway  for  little  Mr,  Wren?" 

"Hush,  dear,  hushj  Be  quiet  dear  I  quiet  as  a  mouse. 

These  are  weighty  secrets  and  we  must  whisper  them," 

BLUEBIRDS  AKD  TREE  SWALLOWS  By  Mrs,  Tim  St  eaves, 

Buff ton,  Alberta, 

My  home  is  about  100  miles  S,W,  of  Edmonton,  in  what  is  called  the  Blind- 
man  Valley,  and  I  live  close  to  the  Blindman  River,  This  seems  to  be  an  ideal 
place  for  Tree  Swallows,  as  mosquitoes,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance,  seem 
to  be  their  chief  diet,  I  put  up  a  number  of  bird  houses  last  spring.  The 
Bluebirds  took  first  choice  and  the  Tree  Swallows  quarreled  over  the  remaining 
ones  until  all  was  settled  as  to  who  should  have  which.  After  all  were  satis¬ 
fied,  they  went  about  the  business  of  rearing  their  families.  Everything 
seemed  to  go  well  for  a  time,  then  I  noticed  a  nest  seemed  to  be  deserted,  so 
I  investigated  and  found  seven  eggs  wHich  were  all  quite  cold,  A  few  days 
later  another  nest  was  abandoned,  then  for  about  two  weeks  nothing  seemed  to 
be  amiss  with  the  remaining  occupants,  when  again  desertion  took  place.  This 
time  I  found  the  young  swallows  dead  in  the  nests;  out  of  eight  pair  only 
three  pair  succeeded  in  raising  their  broods  to  the  flying  stage. 

I  have  wondered  a  great  deal  why  the  swallows  left  their  nests,  A  pair 
of  Sharp-shinned  Hawks,  who  were  nesting  nearby,  often  flew  around  the  bird- 
houses,  and  while  the  swallows  always  gave  chase,  sometimes  seven  or  eight 
swooping  and  diving  at  the  hawks  in  the  air,  I  never  did  see  a  hawk  catch  a 
swallow  and  I  always  watched  closely, 

MORE  BESTING  TROUBLES  By  Mrs.  0,L.  Welters, 

Tolland,  Alberta, 

Last  spring,  just  after  the  snow  had  gone,  we  put  up  a  house  for  Bluebirds 
in  trees  along  the  road  fence.  No  Bluebirds  showed  up,  but  about  two  days  later 
I^saw  a  pair  of  Ohickadoes  ■  carrying  moss  at  a  great  rate,  as  though  trying  to 
Moss,  protecting  some  ferns  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  was  found 
to  be  very  convenient  and  they  helped  themselves.  Their  sweet  love  calls  are 
always  much  enjoyed  by  me.  This  affair,  however,  was  short  lived  as  English 
Sparrows  discovered  them  three  days  later  and  started  to  bring  in  feathers,  I 
tried  to  put  a  block  in  to  make  the  hole  smaller  but  evidently  didn't  succeed. 
Then  I  put  up  another  log  we  had  saved  when  sawing  wood,  that  had  a  small  wood¬ 
pecker  hole  in  it.  To  my  delight  the  chickadees  found  it  right  after  putting 
it  up,  but  the  pesky  English  Sparrows,  always  on  the  alert,  did  too,  so  I  gave 
up.  Some  weeks  later,  five  of  than  put  in  their  appearance  at  intervals, -  and 
since  three  of  these  were  juveniles,  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  the  parents 
had  succeeded  in  their  third  attempt. 


Mr.  J.  E,  Roy,  of  Tullis,  is  now  teaching  high  school  at  Meadow  Lake, 
and  has  promised  to  give  us  some  bird  observations  from  that  "neglected"  cor¬ 
ner  of, Saskatchewan,  For  our  next  issue  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  the  re 
suits  of  his  binding  expeditions,  The  spring  flowers  of  that  area  are  also 
interesting.  Perhaps  we  can  have  some  information  about  them. 
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THE  LOUSE  AM)  THE  SPARROW  HAUK  By  S,P.  Jordan,  Saskatoon 

You  asked  for  constructive  criticism  and  opinion.  Here'  are  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions  I  have  thought  of  since  reading  the  last  four  issues, 

I  do  not  agree  altogether  with  your  apparent  condemnation  of  the  magpie  and 
the  cowbird,  I  noticed  articles  concerning  these  birds  in  one  or  two  of  the 
past  four  issues.  In  both  cases  the  magpies  and  cowbirds  were  shot.  The  mag¬ 
pies  were  killed  by  a  young  boy  because  of  an  apparent  shortage  of  song  birds. 
The  cowbirds  were  shot  because  of  their  habitual  parasitic  nesting, • 

My  theory  is  that  there  is  a  place  in  nature  for  every  animal  and  bird, 
ezcept  the  rat,  but  even  here  man  is  to  blame  for  its  advance  of  destruction. 

The  Pack  Hat  leads  quite  a  peaceful  life,  Man  has  been  interfering  in  Nature^ s 
balance,  without  even  partial  success,  for  too  long  a  period  of  time  to  even 
hope  to  make  an  improvement.  If  a  cowbird  wants  to  put  its  egg  in  a  warbler's 
nest,  then  I  consider  that  that's  the  cowbird’ s  privilege.  If  a  family  of 
magpies  kill  a  few  song  birds,  then  that  too  is  their  privilege.  Such  a  policy 
of  give  and  take,  live  or  die,  makes  nature  interesting  -  makes  nature  an 
analogous  study  of  human  life.  What  gain  does  society  make  by  beating  and 
isolating  the  criminal?  Do  not  they  become- worse  when  turned  loose  from  the 
penitentiary? 

When  making  an  analysis  of  human  behaviour  and  animal  behaviour  the  cause 
must  be  sought  -  and  treated.  These  birds  are  parasites  and  murderers  (if  you 
like)  because  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  delicate  cycle, 

I. believe  this  is  correct.  The  cycle  starts  with  a  plant  louse;  the  louse  is 
eaten  by  the  "lady-bug”;  the  lady-bug  is  eaten  by  the  red- eyed  vireo;  the 
vireo  is  eaten  by  the  sparrow-hawk.  In  every  sense  of  the  word  this  small 
hawk  is  entitled  to  kill  the  vireo,  for  a  surplus  of  vireos  means  a  surplus  of 
plant  lice  -  and  a  surplus  of  plant  lice  means  a  scarcity  of  trees  and  plants. 
Turning  a  boy  or  a  man  loose  with  a  gun  in  order  to  kill  that  annoying 
hawk,  owl,  or  crow  is  poor  training  in  conservation.  More  trouble  will  result 
because  you  are  not  seeking  out  the  cause. 

We  would  all  have  less  trouble  if  we  would  reason  this  conservation  prob¬ 
lem  through  with  rats  and  gophers  and  mice  .and  rabbits  and  ins.ects  -  and  by 
reasoning  I  don’t  mean  cyanide  guns  and  shotgun  pellets. 


MAHSH  mm  AND  YOUNG  By  P,  Laurence  Beckie, 

Bladworth, 

On  Sunday,  Aug,  28,  I  was  on  one  of  my  frequent  nature  hikes.  The  day 
was  cloudy  and  cool.  To  my  left  I  heard  a  call,  which  to  my  ears  sounded  like 
one  of  distress.  The  chick-like  plaint  was  coming  from  the  west;  I  glanced 
out  in  that  direction  and  spotted  a  Mar-sh  Hawk  flying  from  the  east.  It  was 
flying  quite  high,  but  when  it  sighted  or  heard,  what  I  took  to  be  its  young, 
it  dived  down  to  the  level  of  the  other  bird.  When  it  came  directly  over  the 
young  it  was  about  two  feet  higher  than  they  were.  At  this  time  it  dropped  a 
morsel  of  food.  The  young  bird,  missing  it,  went  diving  down  after  it  and  soon 
had  it  in  its  talons.  It  then  landed  and  began  its  meal,  while  the  parent  went 
on  its  way  for  more  food. 


Mr,  J,  Turnquist,  of  Wallwort ,  has  a  very  appropriate  name  for  his  f arm- ■ 
stead.  It  is  "Eogelhem, "  meaning  Birdhome  in  the  Swedish  language. 
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IN  CALIFORNIA 

Mile  the  reat  of  lis  have  been  shivering  in  the  cold  of  Saskatchewan's 
hard  winter,  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Arthur  Ward,  of  .Burnham,  have  been  basking  in  the 
sun  at  Whittier,  California, 

But  Mr,  Ward  cannot  forget  his  bird  banding,  ”In  the  garden  with  birds, 
butterflies  and  flowers,"  he  writes,  "I  was  not  satisfied  with  just  watching 
the  birds,  but  had  to  make  a  trap,  so  that  I  could  examine  them  in  the  hand,” 
And  he  has  done  just  that  with  many  species,  some  of  which  visit  us  here  in 
mid- summer, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Ward  have  had  several  interesting  field  trips  with  enthus¬ 
iastic  members  of  the  Mittier  branch  of  the  National  Aulubon  Society,  From 
50  to  100  species  of  birds  were  seen  and  discussed  on  some  of  these  trips. 


CONDITIONS  AT  SCOTT  '  By  R,  Rouse  . 

I  have  seen  no  Starlings  since  October,  This  is  unusual  as  they  have 
stayed  around  here  all  winter  for  the  last  few  years,  I  received  a  report  of 
heavy  mortality  amongst  the  English  Sparrows  that  were  making  their  homes  in 
town,  owing  to  the  severe  winter.  There  may  have  been  some  losses  here  at  the 
experimental  farm,  but  we  still  have  hundreds  of  them  around,  where  they  have 
ideal  conditions  to  roost  inside  straw  shelters  and  eat  at  hog  self-feeders. 

The  Hungarian  Partridges  appear  to  be  wintering  -well.  Many  of  them  spend  the 
nights  among  the  hedges  and  spruce  trees  here.  With  the  exception  of  one 
Evening  Grosbeak  and  one  Bohemian  Waxwing  seen  last  fall,  none  of  these  birds 
have  been  observed  this  winter.  Apparently  these  were  scouts,  here  to  size  up 
the  food  supply.  The  report  would  be  a  pessimistic  one  as  there  were  no  seeds 
on  the  Manitoba  maples  or  frozen  fruits  in  the  orchard. 

FALL  MIGRATIONS  AT  SASKATOON 

It  was  unfortunate  that  we  received  Mr,  A,  McPherson’s  excellent  review 
of  fall  migrations  too  late  for  publication  in  the  last  issue.  The  following 
is  only  a  brief  summary  prepared  by  Stuart  Houston, 

Killdeers,  Lesser  and  Greater  Yellowlegs,  Sera  Rails  and  Palm  and  Orange- 
crowned  Warblers  were  present  in  more  than  usual  numbers,  Wilson’s  Snipes, 
ViTilson’ s  Phalaropes,  Mite-crowned  Sparrows  and  Slate-colored  Juncos  were  less 
numerous  than  usual,  A  definite  decruase  in  the  numbers  of  Hawks  and  Owls 
was  noted  around  Saskatoon,  The  efforts  of  the  Saskatoon  Fish  and  Game  League 
seem  to  have  reduced  the  numbers  of  crows  and  magpies  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Saskatoon, 

IJlr.  McPherson  banded  his  first  Water-thrush  on  Sept,  18  arid  his  first  Fox 
Sparrow  on  Oct,  1,  Pine  Siskins  were  noted  on  Sept,  3,  Greater  Yellowlegs 
were  still  present  on  Oct,  26,  A  Western  Grebe  was  seen  on  the  river  on  Nov, 2, 
and  ducks  were  fairly  plentiful  on  Nov,  19,  The  first  winter  visitors  - 
Bohemian  Waxwings  and  a  Mite-winged  Crossbill  -  were  noted  on  Oct,  26, 

A  GOOD  CAMERA  By  Doug  Gilroy 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  BLUE  JAY,  Mr,  Yaki,  of  North  Battleford,  asked 
for  information  concerning  a  good  camera  for  photographing  wild  life,  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert,  in  regards  to  cameras,  but  in  my  humble  opinion  a 
35  mm,  fills  the  bill.  I  own  an  Argus  0  3  and  have  had  good  success  with  it, 

I  chose  a  "35"  because  I  wanted  to  take  my  pictures  in  colour.  It  is  also  the 
most  economical  of  colour  cameras,  and  also  takes  good  black  and  whites.  It 
is  small  and  light  and  can  be  put  in  your  pocket  to  carry  around,  if  you  wish. 
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QUVAPPELLE  VATT.EY  IN  WINTER  By  Elizabeth  Cruickshank 

We  had  one  memorable  drive  to  the  valley  the  end  of  December,  The  last 
time  we  saw  it  the  trees  were  still  wearing  their  gorgeous  mantle  of  russet 
and  gold^fawn  and  brown.  The  flats  had  been  golden  with  light.  But  now, 
''winter  had  put  a  coldness  on  the  hill, " 

The  countryside  was  quiet,  peaceful  and  pallid.  Then  the  sun  came  out. 

We  took  a  walk  to  revel  in  the  transformation.  Now  the  high  hills  glittered 
and  shimmered  in  wide-flung  splendor;  the  lowland  was  magically  lovely  ^ 
gleaming  like  a  bed  of  pearl  in  the  slanting  sun.  The  rounded  contours  of  the 
hills  were  gold,  then  blue  as  they  merged  into  folds  of  deep  shadows  in  the 
coulees,  Longfellow^ s  lines  came  to  me  as  I  felt  the  beauty  of  the  scene  - 

"0  my  children 

Love  is  sunshine  -  hate  is  shadow 
Life  is  checkered  -  shade  and  sunshine'. 

Rule  by  love," 

Magpies  flew  about  settling  on  the  bare  branches  that  took  on  a  coat  of 
purple  against  '•the  blue  of  the  sky;  chickadees  flitted  from  gleaming  choke- 
cherry  to  rose  bushes,  their  cheery  call  a  delight  in  any  weather. 

We  had  hoped  to  see  more  birds  but  as  the  late  afternoon  sun  filtered 
through  the  trees  on  the  hill,  filling  the  place  now  with,  silvery  radiance, 
we  wondered  how  many  little  folk  were  hiding  in  this  same  wood  until  darkness 
would 'make  their  appearance  safer. 

Day  was  done  -  a  rainbow  light  swept  the  skyline  with  beauty  calm,  yet 
bright,  "We  felt  the  touch  of  the  infinite,"  The  first  star  found  us 
battling  snow  and  wind  on  the  plain  above,  as  we  drove  slowly  homeward,  leaving 
peace  and  beauty  in  the  valley. 


ALL  SET  FOR  BIRD  BANDINO 

Maurice  G-.  Street  built  himself  a  new  house  this  summer  at  Nipawin  and 
moved  in  on  Armistice  Day.  The  location, is  ideal  for  bird  observations.  On 
the  large  lot,  half  , of  which  is  natural  bush  extending  right  up_  to  the  kitchen 
window,  he  hopes  to  band  1,000  birds  in  1950,  Across  the  street  is  a  natural 
park  of  some  20  or  30  acres  of  Jack  Pine,  Poplar,  etc, 

A  pair  of  Catbirds  nested  on  his  new  property  last  summer.  He  banded  the 
four  young  as  they  left  the  nest,  as  well  as  the  adults.  One  of  these  proved 
to  be  a  male  that  he  had  banded  June  2,  1947,  H©  also  retrapped  a  Blue  Jay, 
October  3rd,  which  he  had  banded  in  September  1945,  The  band  of  this  one  was 
so  thin  that  he  had  to  replace  if  with  another, 

ZEBRA  FINCHES  .  Maurice  Street 

One  of  my  little  daughters  received  a  pair  of  Zebra  Pinches  for  a  birth¬ 
day  present  in  September,  We  put  them  in  an  ordinary  canary  cage  and  put  in 
a  small  cocoanut,  with  a  small  hole  in  one  side  for,  them  to  sleep  in.  Imagine 
our  delight,  when  after  moving  to  our ■  new  house,  they  laid  four  eggs,  two  of 
which  hatched.  The  two  young  left  the  nest  for  the  first  time  on  Boxing  Day. 

A  remarkable  thing  about  these  finches  is  that  while  countless  genera¬ 
tions  have  been  reared  in  this  country,  they  still  nest  during'  October, 
November  and  December  -  spring  in  their  ancestral  home  -  Australia, 

Have  you  forgotten?  Two  hundred  and,  twenty-five  of  our  members  have  paid  up 
for  1950.  Let  us  try  to  make  it  100^. 
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TO  THE  ANTELOPE  RESCUE  ' 

I 


Following  up  reports  that  some  600  or  more  antelope  were  wandering 
futively  over  areas  of  Southwestern  Saskatchewan,  searching  for  food  in 
drifting  snow  and  in  forty  and  fifty  below  weather,  the  game  branch  of  the 
provincial  natural  resources  department  chartered  an  E.O.A.F,  twin-engine 
Dakota  from  Winnipeg,  and  on  Sunday,  January  29,  flew  from  Segina  over  the 
area  bringing  relief  to  the  herds.  Four  tons  of  baled  alfalfa  hay  were 
dropped  in  the  vicinities  of  Neville,  Gull  Lake  and  McOord. 

Accompanying  the  Dakota  on  its  two  mercy  trips  that  day  were  Natural 
Resources  Minister  J,  H,  Brockelbank,  Gemie  Commissioner  Paynter,  Game  Super¬ 
visor  W,  A,  Hartwell  and  Fred  Bard,  director  of  the  provincial  museum, 

Mr.  Bard  informs  us  that  the  antelope  seemed  to  have  considerable 
strength  Judging  by  the  speed  with  which  they  ran,  particularly  on  the  second 
approach  of  the  plane  as  it  circled  over  an  area.  There  was  considerable  snow, 
and  it  was  badly  drifted  in  places.  The  bales  were  dropped  from  a  height  of 
from  150  to  200  feet  and  from  that  distance  the  animals  could  clearly  be  seen. 
On  striking  the  ground  the  bales  burst  open  and  the  alfalfa  was  scattered  over 
a  considerable  area. 

Just  why  these  animals  wandered  so  far  east  from  the  foot-hills  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Perhaps  they  were  driven  there  by  cold  v/inds  and  storm 
conditions  from  the  northwest.  Certainly  their  conditions  for  grazing  were 
not  improved.  Some  of  the  herds  are  now  in  extremely  dried-out  regions.  The 
food  dropped  will,  in  all  likelihood,  protect  them  from  danger  until  normal 
temperatures  return. 


LONG- TAILED  WEASEL  By  Wn*  Yanohinski 

I  would  like  to  pass  on  some  observations  on  rodent  control  abilities 
of  this  animal. 

One  day,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  noticed  a  weasel,  with  a  mouse  in  its  jaws, 
come  out  of  a  barn,  lope  across  the  yard  and  duck  under  a  small  granary 
where  apparently  it  had  taken  up  temporary  quarters.  In  a  matter  of  minutes 
it  made  at  least  two  more  trips,  each  time  with  a  mouse  between  its  teeth. 
The  barn,  though  unoccupied  at  present,  was  once  used  for  storing  grain  and 
this  provides  an  attractive  abode  for  the  mice, 

.  I  have  traced  weasel  tracks  into  granaries  and  other  buildings  where 
there  were  abundant  signs  of  house  rats.  Invariably,  after  these  periodic 
visits  from  the  weasels,  these  signs  would  disappear,  indicating  the  short¬ 
sightedness  with  which  these  little  killers  had  gone  about  cleaning  out  the 
rodents,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  given  a  chance,  this  ferocious 
little  animal  can  do  more  in  keeping  rats  and  mice  under  control  in  rural 
communities  than  any  meastrcss  man  himself  can  devise. 
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”0  Wonder  Dog  of  the  West  I  0  Song  Dog 
Of  the  Dawningl  more  than  any  other  creature 
The  symbol  of  the  medicine-making  West  I 
How  I  wish  I  could  do  Justice  to  your  spirit, 
To  your  meaning  -  to  your  way  of  life 
If  I  could  only  voice  the  fierce  sad  Joy 
That  you  engender  in  me," 

—  Ernest  Thompson  Set on 


THE  COYOTE 


By  Kerry  Wood,  Red  Deer,  Alta. 
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I  have  been  fighting  the  coyote  drives  in  a 
one-man  campaign  in  this  province,  using  radio  and 
magazine  articles  to  express  my  views.  If  the 
drives  were  confined  to  coyotes  and  magpies  only, 
we  wouldnH  mind  too  much - though  most  natura¬ 

lists  have  been  trying  to  convince  farmers  for 
^  _  years  that  coyotes  are  more  beneficial  than  de- 
'  structive,  because  of  their  interest  in  rodent 

pests.  But  such  community  hunts  have  degenerated  into  "shoot ing-everything" 
mob  hunts,  with  game  birds,  insectivorous  birds,  and  such  good  mousers  as  the 
Short-eared  Owls  all  being  blasted.  In  my  home  community,  two  doe  deer  were 
killed  on  one  drive,  I»m  happy  to  report  that  more  and  more  of  the  better 
farmers  are  awakening  to  the  mob  dangers-  of  such  drives,  and  "No  Shooting” 
signs  are  now  in  great  demand  in  our  district  —  so  the  hunters  are  actually 
hurting  their  own  interests  by  continuing  the  coyote  drives. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  "Farm  and  Ranch  Review,"  published  in 
Calgary,  there  is  an  article  by  Kerry  Wood,  under  the  title,  "Organized  Wild¬ 
life  Slaughter  disguised  as  ’coyote  hunts’".  We  will  quote  Just  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  in  which  he  has  enlarged  on  the  ideas  contained  in  his  letter. 

”The  fall  and  winter  of  1949-50  may  be  long  remembered  as  the  inaugura- 
tion’of  Community  Hunts  in  Western  Canada.  Coyote  drives  apparently ' originated 
in  Central  Alberta  this  season,  but  rapidly  spread  to  all  parts  of  the  West, 

The  hunts  were  first  organized  by  farmers,  angry  about  losses  of  chickens, 
turkeys  and  sheep.  But  very  soon  the  sportsmen  took  over,  co-operating  closely 

with  the  farmers  regarding  hunt  locations  .  The  sport  has  proven 

immensely  popular,  with  indications  that  Community  Coyote  Drives  will  continue 
all  winter  long  throughout  Vifestern  Canada, 

I  find  myself  a  lone  minority,  in  my  opposition  to  coyote  drives.  There 
has  been  many  infractions  of  the  game  laws  on  almost  every  hunt,  Hungarian 
Partridges,  Prairie  Chicken,  and  Ruffed  Crouse  fly  ahead  of  the  advancing 
line  of  shooters;  when  these  birds  finally  try  to  fly  back  over  the  men,  many 
shooters  knock  down  the  game  birds  -  even  though  the  open  season  has  been 
closed  for  some  time. 

And  that  isn’t  all.  Some  shooters  have  a  tendency  to  line  their  sights 
on  anything  that  flies  -  valuable  weed-seed  and  insectivorous  birds  like  Pine 
Crosbeaks,  Snow  Buntings,  Woodpeckers  of  various  kinds,  and  even  the  friendly 
little  chickadees.  Hence  a  nasty  trail  of  blood  has  been  left'  behind  some 
shooters  taking  part  in  coyote  drives, 

. Therefore  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  Coyote  drives,  Ohj  I  know 

that  farmers  have  suffered  some  serious  losses  as  a  result  of  coyote  depreda¬ 
tions,  and  am  aware  that  most  Western  Canadian  game  branches  have  stopped 

over 
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paying  bounty  on  coyotes.  The  bounty  system  has  proved  a  waste  of  money 
but  there  are  too  many  harmful  elements,  to'  condone  these  community  drives 
against  Don  Coyote,  Too  many  valuable  birds  and  animals  are  killed,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  both  game  laws  and  Migratory  Bird  laws.  In  addition  there  is  an  un- 
sporty  stigma  about  such  drives  —  the  trapped  helplessness  of  the  wild 
creat'ures,  fleeing  ahead  of  the  advancing  hunters,  unable  to  'win  their  way  .out 
of  the  encircling  trap.  And  there  is  an  unsport y  element  about  such  hunts 
that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  old  mob  violence  we  should  abhor, 

A  final  word  should  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  coyotes.  The  reason  these 
animals  are  so  plentiful  throughout  North  America  today  is  because  their 
natural  food  animals  (mice,  ground  squirrels,  gophers  and  rats)  are  enormously 
abundant,  thriving  as  result  of  agricultural  development,  1/^hile  coyotes  do 
bother  our  poultry,  sheep  and  feeble  calves,  the  majority  of  these  wild  dogs 
honestly  earn  their  food  from  the  pest  rodents  so  harmful  to  man*  s  economic 
interests.  Government  naturalists  who  -have  made  stomach  analysis  studies  of 
coyotes  over  a  period  of  years  report  that  coyotes  do  valuable  work  in  con¬ 
trolling  more  serious  farm  pests,  more  than  making  up  for  their  own  evil 
doings. 

IT  LIVES  BY  ITS  WITS  By  Ed  Wiley,  .Saltcoats, 

This  is  a  true  story  of  the  first  wolf  hunt  by  plane  I  have  ever  witnessed 
--  and  the  coyote  won  a  smashing  victory,  I  have  no  idea  of  the  identity  of 
the  plane  or  its  occupants. 

It  "Was  February  10th  and  the  day  was  clear  and  calm  with  about  two  inches 
of  fresh  snow  on  the  old  banks.  We  noticed  an  aeroplane  circling  over  our 
neighbor* s  field  as  if  to  land,  and  then  circled  again.  It  floated  gracefully 
over  the  road  and  fences  —  put  its  skis  down  and  taxied  crazily  across  the 
open  pasture.  It  was  then  we  realized,  a  coyote  chase  was  in  progress.  The 
coyote  refused  to  run  straight  but  took  a  tantalizing  zig-zag  course,. and  had 
the  hunter  shooting  on  zig  when  he  should  have  been  on  zag. 

Our  wily  coyote  ducked  under  a  fence  and  again  the  plane  took  to  the  air, 
circled,  and  discovered  that  the  coyote  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  marsh 

—  down,  down  came  the  plane,  and  again  Mr,  Cunning  ran  at  right  angles. 
Scarcely  were  the  skis  above  the  rushes  when  we  heard  the  loud  report  of  a 
shot  gun.  Once  more  the  craft  went  up  and  made  a  wide  turn,  and  as  it  landed, 
Ivdr,  Coyote  again  eluded  the  pursuers  -  crossed  a  small  field  and  hid  in  a 
poplar  grove.  The  birdmen  landed  right  beside  him  but  coasted  just  a  little 
too  far,  Quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  error,  the  coyote  cut  across  right 
behind  the  plane  and  reached  some  light  scrub,  covered  by  a  long  snowbank. 

The  hunters  turned  and  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  but  their  intended  victim  fol¬ 
lowed  the  snowbank,  where  the  running  was  ideal  for  him  but  difficult  for  the 
plane.  '  Eventually  the  animal  reached  an  acre  field  of  willows  and  there  he 
stayed.  Around  and  around  went  the  plane  —  then  back  and  forth  over  the  top 

—  but  it  was  of  no  use  —  it  gave  up;  then  disappeared  like  a  great  bird  of 
prey  into  the  northwest. 

We  saddled  the  pony,  rode  out,  and  followed  the  chase  from  start  to 
finish.  The  story  was  plainly  written  in  the  fresh  snow.  We  found  Mr.  Coyote 
still  hiding,  and  once  again  he  took  care  that  nothing  vms  going-  to  harm  his 
beautiful  hide. 


WANTED;  Contributions  from  our  subscribers  interested  in  archaeology.  .We 
■wrould  like  this  section  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  BLUE  JAY. 
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SIGHT  VERSUS  SCENT  By  Doug  Gilroy,  Rfi  2,  Regina. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  deer  can 
stand  the  sight  of  man  better  than  he  can  his  scent, 
I  have  had  this  proven  to  me  on  two  different 
occasions. 

One  bright  hoar-frosty  morning,  I  was  hiking  up 
7  the  creek  to  see  what  I  could  find  among  the  wonders 
of  nature.  What  a  glorious  morning  it  was  I  The 
bright  sun  made  the  frost  and  snow  sparkle  and  gleam 
f  like  a  great  array  of  jewels.  After  walking  on  the 

ice  of  the  creek  for  some  distance,  I  climbed  up  the 
bank  to  cut  across  a  flat.  There  in  front  of  me,  at  a  distance  of  about  200 
yards,  in  some  low  bushes,  was  a  herd  of  six  white-tailed  deer,  I  was  out  in 
plain  sight  but  remained  perfectly  still  and  took  a  good  look  at  them  with  my 
telescope,  A  pair  of  them  would  rear  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  box  at  each 
other  with  their  fore-hoofs.  They  were  just  in  front  of  me  in  a  straight 
northerly  direction.  There  was  a  light  wind  blowing  from  the  east. 

One  of  the  deer  spied  me,  but  instead  of  running  away,  came  towards  me, 
walking  very  slowly  and  staring  as  hard  as  it  could  stare.  As  it  drew  nearer 
it  also  begnn  to  circle  to  my  left  or  in  the  direction  of  the  wind.  On  he 
came,  very  slowly,  in  a  semi-circle  and  still  staring.  Soon  he  was  almost 
straight  west  of  me,  then  with  a  couple  of  more  steps  he  was  in  the  direct 
path  of  the  wind  that  was  blowing  from  me  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  caught  my 
scent  he  jumped  as  if  he  were  shot  and,  with  several  loud  snorts,  went  bound¬ 
ing  away  as  hard  as  he  could  go,  followed  by  the  other  five. 


On  another  occasion  I  was  walking  east  on  a  road  with  a  breeze  blowing 
from  the  southeast.  What  should  I  see  but  a  '’l^Vhit e-tail"  coming  over  a  rise 
in  the  trail  and  travelling  straight  towards  me,  I  crouched  down  in  my  tracks 
about  tie  same  time  as  he  saw  me.  He  did  not  run  but  took  a  good  look,  and 
then  began  to  circle  around  towards  the  northwest.  His  progress  was  slow  un¬ 
til  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  wind  was  blowing  from  me  to  him,  then, 
whaml  —  what ' snorting  and  jumping  he  did  as  he  left  the  vicinity,. 

So  it  only  goes  to  show  that  a  deer  can  stand  the  sight  of  a  man  better 
than  hie  scent  —  and  for  this  reason:  his  sense  of  sight  is  not  nearly  as 
great  as  his  sense  of  smell,  and  furthermore,  the  deer  know  it.  They  knew 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  circled  around  to,  get  in  line  with  the  wind. 

It  is  his  nose  which  really  tells  what  is  there, 

HIBERNATING  BATS 

Stuart  lordon,  of  Regina,  who  now  is  attending  the  University  at  Saskatoon, 
has  this  evidence  to  offer, 

"While  I  was  teaching  at  Moose  Jaw,  at  Ross  School,  I  often,  with  the 
help  of  a  couple  of  the  boys,  would  capture  a  bat  by  scaling  a  ladder  and  then 
grasp  the  little  "winged  mouse"  (as  the  pupils  called  him)  by  the  neck.  If 
th°  capture  was  made  in  the  winter  months,  I  had  little  difficulty  as  they 
seemed  semi -stuporous.  If  the  capture  was  made  close  to  spring,  they  were 
much  more  active  and  were  caught  only  after  considerable  effort,  I  identified 
this  bat  as  the  Little  Brown  Bat,  A  large  number  must  have  occupied  the  school 
the  year  around,  for  they  were  always  being  discovered,  particularly  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  as  spring  drew  near,  I  found  a  half-dozen  or  more  skeletons 
In  an  old  screened-in  air  vent. 

From,  all  the  observations  I  have  made,  I  feel  positive  that  bats  do 
winter  over  in  Saskatchewan, 
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BADGER  VS  SKimK 


(Thinking  that  this  interesting  story  was  signed,  we  destroyed  the 
accompanying  letter  and  later  realized .that  we  had  also  lost  the  name  of  the 
writer.  Will  the  author  please  pardon  our  mistake,  and  set  us  right  so  that 
his  name  will  be  acknowledged  in  our  next  issue,  Ed, ) 

We  saw  something  on  the  way  back  just  south  of  Oardston  that,  although  I 
have  read  about  it  several  times  in  outdoor  magazines,  I  never  expected  to  see. 
In  fact,  very  few  people  indeed  have  'ever  seen  it.  And,  that  is  a  fight  to  the 
death  between  a  badger  and  adcunk. 

We  noticed  the  commotion  in  the  ditch  just  as  we  drove  past,  so  I  slowed 
down  and  pulled  in  to  the  side,  stayed  in  the  car,  and  watched  through  the 
back  window.  It  was  really  something,  and  I  didn^t  know  that  either  of  these 
animals  had  such  long,  sharp  teeth  as  they  certainly  have.  We  were  only  20 
or  30  feet  from  them.  It  was  marvellous  the  way  the  badger  always  kept  in 
front  of  the  skunk  when  the  latter  tried  to  turn  his  back  on  him.  Then  the 
badger  would  hit  out  quickly  with  his  paw  and  knock  the  skunk  down,  and  then 
would  try  to  roll  him  on  his  back  to  get  at  his  throat. 

The  skunk  sure  put  up  a  fight  -  at  one  time  he  grabbed  the  badger  by  one 
of  his  front  paws  and  afterwards  I  noticed  the  badger  was  crippled  in  that 
foot,  and  finished  the  fight  on  three  legs.  Anyway,  after  about  twenty 
minutes,  the  badger  grabbed  the  skunk  in  the  back,  right  over  his  loins, 
shook  him  and  then  dropped  him.  That  was  the  end  of  the  skunk,  because  when 
the  badger  saw  that  it  couldnH  walk  away  without  dragging  its  back  legs,  he 
just  tore  in,  turned  him  over  on  his  back,  and  chewed  away  at  his  throat. 

Very  soon  the  skunk’s  legs  quivered  and  stretched  out  stiff  —  and  that  was 
that. 

The  badger  looked  around  then  and  noticed  the  car,  so  he  ran  off  about 
ten  yards  and  stood  looking  us  over.  However  we  kept  perfectly  still  and  he 
then  went  back  to  the  skunk  again,  picked  him  up  in  his  mouth,  and  started 
across  the  road  with  him.  At  this  stage,  I  opened  the  car  door  and  let  out  a 
yell.  Dropping  it  in  a  hurry,  he  ran  over  into  the  field  where  he  stood, 
watching  the  car, 

I  didn’t  bother  him  any  more,  and  we  drove  on  down  the  road,  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  went  right  back  and  got  his  victim.  I’ll  bet  a  full-grown  badger 
would  make  a  mess  of  any  dog  .that  tackled  him,  from  the  way  this  one  handled 
that  skunk.  As  I  said,  very  few  people  have  ever  seen  this  kind  of  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  even  naturalists  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  open  and  have  never 
seen  it,  although  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  do  just  what  we  saw. 

It’s  too  bad  we  didn’t  have  one  of  those  small  movie  machines  to  take  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  thing. 


PIGtS  do  it  too  By  Vfai.  Dube,  Benson, 

On  October  1,  13  pigs  had  left  the  farmyard  and  were  crossing  into  a 
field  to  feed.  They  came  across  a  skunk,  who  challenged  them.  This  threat 
made  no  difference  to  the  pigs.  They  simply  walked  right  on  into  the  fight, 
killed  the  skunk  and  ate  it. 

The  skunk  threw  scent  on  them  several  times,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  the 
pigs.  The  odor  was  carried  to  the  farm  and  annoyed  the  dog  who  barked  all 
night  -  believing  skunks  were  about.  The  odor  remained  several  days. 
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THE  VARYINa  HAEE  AND  THE  OYOLE  OF  DEATH 

■  There  are  many  wonderful  things  in  nature  that 
we  take  for  granted,  but  one  that  has  recently  caused 
considerable  comment  is  the  periodic  rise  and  fall  in 
the  population  of  certain  of  our  western  animals  such 
as  the  "Bush  Rabbit,"  grouse  and  prairie  chickens. 

Up  until  recently  very  little  has  been  done  about 
this,  but  now  through  scientific  research,  an  attempt 
has  been,  made  to  solve  the  mystery. 

Prof;  William  Rowan,  head  of  the  zoological  department  at  the  University 
of  Alberta,  believes  that  a,  deficiency  in  the  ultra-violet  vitamin  "D"  rays 
of  the  sun  may  be  the  reason  why  populations  of  many  bird  and  animal  species 
appear  to  vary  in  10-year  cycles. 

One  group  of  rabbits  is  to  get  a  vitamin  "D"  deficiency  diet,  the  other 
an  extra-vitamin  "D"  ’diet.  The  professor  hopes  to  induce  a  premature  "crash" 
in  the  numbers  of  the  group  on  the  deficiency  diet. 

The  last  peak  in  the  rabbit  population  of  Western  Canada  was  reached  in 
1942,  By  1944,  hardly  any  rabbits  were  tp  be  found.  Prof,  Rowan  predicts 
that  in  1952,  the  expected  peak.,;  in  the  .next  oycle,  there  will  be  again' some 
100,000,000  rabbits  in  Alberta,  He  has  given  no  estimate  for  Saskatchewan, 

By  1954  he  believes  it  will  be  again  difficult  to-  find  many  rabbits  in  the 
West. 

Every  ten  years  the  numbers  of  grouse,  pheasants,  prairie  chickens  and 
partridges  also  have  reached  peaks,  only  to  disappear  suddenly.  ■  '  . 

Study  in  Edmonton  and  Switzerland  indicate  the  ozone  in  the  upper  atmo¬ 
sphere,,;.  ..which  filters  the  sun’s  ultra-violet  rays,  undergoes  a  oycle  of  its 
own,  Canadian  animals  and  possibly  human  beings  are  affected  by  the  cycle  of 
death  because  in  northern  latitudes  the  sun’s  rays  are  too  weak  throughout 
most  of  the  year  to  be  of  benefit.  Thus,  if  some  disturbance  shuts  the  rays 
off  during  the  short  northern  summer,  animals  q^uickly  develop  a  vitamin  "D" 
deficiency.  In. their  weakened  condition,  they  are  prey  to  many  diseases  and 
die  off  in  millions. 

And  here  is  another  remarkable  fact.  Prof,  Rowan’s  work  indicates 
Cahadians  may  be  affected  in  the  same  manner,  Cerman  measles ,. mumps  and 
whooping  cough  all  appear  to  follow  a  similar  cycle.  In  1934-35,  when  the 
rabbit  population  was  nearly  wiped  out,  all  these  diseases  showed  a  striking 
increase, 

(Adapted  from  an  article  appearing  in  the  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix, 

January  20.  )  •' 

PORCUPIKES' 

In  the  last  issue,  Mr,  Yaki  asked  abo.ut  a  porcupine  occupying  a  broken 
tree  and  wonders  if  it  is  his  home,  "In' my  opinion,"  writes  Mr,  Doug  Gilroy, 

"I  would  say  it  was  only  his  home  for  the  time  being,  I  have  seen  Porky  stay 
in  one  spot,  like  that,  for  q^uite  some  time -and  then  move  on.  His  real  home, 

I  believe,  would  be  in  his  den  in  the  ground," 

STRIPED  GOPHERS 

Mark  R,  Kilcher,  Superintendent,  Experimental  Earm  Service,  Swift  Current, 
writes: 

"I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  BL'UE  JAY  to  note 
the  seemingly  odd  occurrence  of  Striped  Gophers  as  far  west  and  south  as  Swift 
Current,  On  two.  occasions  I  saw' one  in  a  sandhill  area  a  few  miles  west  of 
the  city,'  Mr.  A.O,  Budd  tells  me  he  has  not  seen  or  heard  of  the  Striped 
Gopher  being  seen  in  this  area  before,  and  he  has  lived  here  for  35  years." 
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FORESTRY  By  0,  Stuart  Francis 

We  have  been  warned  many  times  during  this  present  winter  of  the  very 
serious  prospects  regarding  a  great  Grasshopper  infestation  this  coming  summer. 

In  my  opinion  this  kind  of  threat  could  be  greatly  eliminated  if  a  very 
serious  attempt  were  mac^ato  plant  and  maintain  forest  areas  and  shelterbelt 
areas  all  over  the  West  and  on  every  section  of  land,  and  on  every  quarter 
section  of  land,  I  believe  that  if  this  Tree  Planting  were  an  actuality, 
every  farm  would  have  its  quota  of  bird  life,  consisting  of  many  species  of 
inseat-eating  birds,  which,  if  they  were  regular  summer  residents,  would  pre¬ 
vent  insect  pests  from  ever  getting  enough  start  to  become  a  plague. 

Up  here  in  the  North,  where  we  .have  much  forest  and  parkland,  grass¬ 
hoppers  sometimes  become  quite  numerous  in  certain  fields  such  as  alfalfa. 
However,  in  these  same  fields  one  will  see  many  species  of  insect-eating  birds 
and  consequently  very  little  damage  is  done.  So  I  say,  take  time  and  plant 
trees  on  every  farm  and  lots  of  them,  and  it  will  prove  to  be  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  that  any  farmer  can  make, 

I  also  wish  to  sound  a  warning  to  the  residents  of  the  northern  part  of 
our  province.  Many  acres  are  being  cleared  on  too  many  farms.  Many  quarter- 
section  farms  have  not  even  enough  trees  left  for  shelter  around  the  homes 
and  not  a  stick,  for  firewood;  yet  these  same  quarters  of  land  were  covered 
with  forest  a  short  25  years  ago. 

We  must  all  remember  that  our  land  belongs  to  the  future  generations  to 
come  after  us,  as  much  as  it  belongs  to  us  today.  And  to  those  of  us  in  the 
north,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  soil  is  very  apt  to  erode  from  both 
wind  and  water.  No  land  owner  can  afford  to  let  that  happen  on  his  farm. 


CONSERVATION  COMMITTEES 

At  a  very  recent  meeting,  held  at  Torch  River  Forestry  headquarters,  a 
start  was  made  towards  organizing  a  local  Conservation  Committee,  in  which  the 
local  farmer- trappers  and  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  would  endeavour 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  to  conserve  all  our  resources  in  forest, 
water  and  wild-life.  It  is  hoped  that  the  average  rural  resident  will  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  become  more  conservation  conscious  and  that  in  the  near  future 
Local  Conservation  Committees  will  be  organized  all  over  the  province. 


"When  man,  in  his  ignorance,  upsets  the  balance  of  nature  everybody  and 
everything  suffers,  Man  is  progressing  far  too  slowly  in  his  knowledge  of 
conservation.  It  is  true  that  today  Conservation  is  a  Science  and  a  recog¬ 
nized  profession.  Yet  xve  are  just  beginning  to  grasp  the  fundamental  inter¬ 
relationships  between  animals,  plants,  the  soil  and  the’ climate. " 

The  mttier  branch  of  the  National  Audubon  Society,  CaliToim^ 


"Among  our  birds  and  other  animals  there  is  no  such  thing  as  *good^  or 
’bad’  species;  each  has  a  role  to  perform  in  nature’s  economy;  no  species  is 
in  itself  destructive  in  its  ecological  function," 

Audubon  News  Letter', 


Another  Patron 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  a  gift  of  #7,00  from  Judge  L,T.  McKim,  of 
Melfort,  Five  dollars  of  this  amount  is  a  Patron  donation  and  the  other  two 
dollars  sends  the  BLUE  JAY  to  two  friends  for  1950, 
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SASKATCHEWAN  FLOWERS  AM)  INSECTS 

In  order  that  the  BLUE  lAY  will  be  a  more  balanced  Nature  magazine,  we 
invite  more  comment  in  connection  with  our  wild  flowers  and  insects.  With  the 
exception  of  hlr,  Budd’ s  splendid  contributions  this  section  has  been  sadly 
neglected  by  our  members  at  large,  Erankly  we  are  disappointed,  because  of 
all  phases  of  nature  we,  personally,  like  the  wild  flowers  the  best  of  all. 

Now  that  spring  is  coming,  there  will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  our  lovely  prairie  flowers  and  of  the  many  insects 
which  visit  them,  illustrating  so  well  the  value  of  mutual  helpfulness.  Let 
us  hear  from  you.  Editor, 

PAINTED  LADIES  By  Elizabeth  Baker,  Regina, 

lust  a  few  lines  inspired  by  Mrs,  Bilsbury’ s  mention  of  the  Painted  Lady, 
These  lovely  butterflies  are  known  at  my  home  as  ’’Rain  Butterflies”  from 
their,  habit  of  appearing  in  numbers  and  playing  with  each  other  on  the  open 
ground  around  the  door,  immediately  preceeding  a  shower.  Another  added  virtue 
of  them  is  their  habit  of  living  so  close  to  man's  domains.  While  the  'Blues' 
and  'Eritilliaries'  have  to  be  sought  for  chiefly  around  puddles,  Camberwell 
Beauties  and  Mourning  Cloaks  among  trees.  Swallow-tails  and  Tigers  as  they 
flash  by  and  fade  away,  yet  one  may  look  around  almost  anywhere  and' there  are 
the  Painted  Ladies,  ever  playful,  ever  bright, 

I  was  quite  pleased  last  summer  on  going  to  my  garden,  bent  on  only 
pulling  up  dozens  of  Canada  Thistle  plants,  to  find  that  most  of  them  were  the 
homes  of  one  or  more  Painted  Lady  larvae,  at.  that  time  pretty  well  grown. 
Needlessly  to  say,  this  find  stayed  the  execution  of  the  thistles  to  a  later 
date. 


ANOTHER  TWO-HEADED  FLOWER  By  C.  Lome  McNair  ,Pelly. 

Last  summer  Elizabeth  Hunter,  of  Grenfell,  reported  finding  a  wild  sun¬ 
flower  freak  with  two  heads,  one  growing  through  the  centre  of  the  other,-  I 
found  a  wild  flower  with  the  same  form.  I  cannot  correctly  name'  the  plant, 
but  have  always  called  it  wild  mint.  It  is ' a  fluffy  purple  flower  with  long 
rolled  petals,  (Mint-leaved  Bergamot  -  Ed, )  The  second  flower  was  on  a  stem 
about  two  inches  long,  protruding  directly  from  the  centre  of  the 'first  one, 

TIE  DOGBANES  OE  SASKATCHEWAN  Archie  Budd 

The  dogbanes  (Apocynaceae )  are  perennial  herbs  with  opposite,  entire 
leaves  and  an  acrid,  milky  sap.  They  have  long,  coarse,  horizontal  rootstocks 
and  small,  bell-shaped  flowers,  each  with  five  lobes  on  the  united  sepals  and 
petals.  The  fruit  are  follicles-,  long  slender  pods,  borne  in  pairs  and  -con¬ 
taining  numerous  seeds,  each  of  which  bears  a  tuft  of  hairs  to  assist  in 
dissemination.  The  dogbanes  are  closely  related  to  the  milkweeds,  which  also 
have  a  milky  acrid  sap,  leaves- generally  opposite,  and  tufted  seeds  borne  in 
follicles.  The  milkweeds,  however,  have  stout  follicles,  and  generally  only 
one  of  the  pair  contains  seeds,  the  other  being  atrophied  and  small. 

Dogbanes  derive  both  their  common  and  scientific  names  from  the  ancient 
idea  that  the  plants  keep  dogs  away  —  Greek,  apo-  away  from,  and  kunos  - 
dogs,  Wliile  generally  considered  to  be  poisonous  to  stock  by  reason  of  the 
milky  sap,  no  animals  are  likely  to  take  more  than  one  nip  at  these  plants, 
and  their  presence  cannot  be  considered  dangerous. 
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DOGBAI^S  (Cont^d.) 

In  Saskatchewan  we  find  two  species  of  dogbane  and  the  following  key  may 
aid  in  separating  our  species: 

Petals  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals;  pinkish 

in  colour;  stem  leaves  drooping  or  spreading, ,A,  androsaemif olium 

't 

Petals  not  twice  as  long  as  the  sepals,  greenish- 

white  in  colour;  stem  leaves  ascending...,,., . *A,  sibirioum 

Apocynum  androsaemifolium  L,  (Spreading  Dogbane) 

This  is  a  bush  plant  growing  from  one  to  four  feet  high,  and  is  generally 
found  in  colonies  by  reason  of  new  shoots  arising  from  the  horizontal  root¬ 
stocks.  The  leaves  are  ovate  or  oval  in  shape,  from  one  to  three  inches  long, 
paler  and  somewhat  fine  hairy  on  the  undersides.  The  pink  and  white  flowers 
are  from  1/4  to  1/3^  inch  in  length  and  the  petal  lobes  are  generally  spreading 
and  curved  downwards.  They  are  borne  very  plentifully  in  clusters  at  the 
ends  of  the  stems  and  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  When  in  blossom,  a  patch 
of  spreading  dogbane  is  a  very  pretty  sight.  The  numerous  fruit  are  pairs  of 
long  narrow  pods,  sometimes  up  to  four  inches  long,  but  very  narrow,  turning 
brown  when  near*  maturity.  Each  follicle  contains  numerous  reddish-brown  seeds, 
about  l/l6  inch  long,  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  white,  silky  hairs.  This  is  a 
somewhat  local  plant,  quite  common  on  sandy  soils  around  woodlands,  but  not 
found  on  the  open  prairie  areas, 

Apocynum  sibirioum  Jacq,  (Clasping-leaved  Dogbane) 

This  is  an  erect  plant  from  very  tough . rootstocks  and  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  generally  oblong,  blunt  at  the  base  and 
at  the  apex  but  with  a  small  point  at  the  apex.  They  are  from  one  to  three 
inches  long,  pale  green  in  colour  and  smooth,  often  clasping  the  stem,  but 
sometimes  with  very  short  stalks.  The  flowers  are  about  1/4  inch  long, 
greenish-white  in  colour  and  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  not  in  the 
leaf  axils.  The  fruit  are  characteristic  follicles,  similar  to  those  of  the 
spreading  dogbane,  but  are  not  so  plentiful,  as  this  species  spreads  much  more 
by  its  running  rootstocks  than  by  its  seed. 

This  is  more  a  species  of  the  southern  open  prairie  areas  than  the  more 
wooded  parts  and  is  very  plentiful  on  sandy  banks  of  creeks  through  those 
areas.  It  makes  a  very  persistent  weed  in  riverside,  gardens  and  the  tough 
roots  are  very  difficult  to  dig  through  or  to' pull  out,  and  send  up  their - 
pinkish  shoots  at  every  opportunity. 

The  Indians  used  fibres  of  this,  or  a  very  closely  related  species,  as 
twine  for  sewing:  the  eastern  form  is  known  as  Indian  Hemp  (Apocynum 
cannabinum) .  Authorities  appear  to  be  uncertain  whether  or  not  the  two  are 
separate  species,  and  some  call  our  plant  A,  cannabinum  var,  hyper  ic  if  olium, 
but  the  writer  will  conceal  his  ignorance  by  not  venturing  an  opinion, 
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REVIEW.  OF  lOTEREST 

Houston's  »Birds  of  Yorkton  Pi  strict By  Maurice  G-,  Street 

It  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  we  draw  our  readers’  attention  to  a 
recent  publication  appearing  in  the  Canadian  Field  Naturalist,  Vol.  63,  Nov,- 
Dec.,  1949,  No.  6,  entitled,  "The  Birds  of  the  Yorkton  District ,  Saskatchewan” 
by  C.  Stuart  Houston, 

The  area  covered  by  this  list  extends  from  Yorkton  roughly  forty  miles 
in  each  direction,  though  the  borders  are  varied  slightly  to  conform  with  the 
topographical  and  faunal  limits.  They  are  shortened  to  the  north, ^ to  avoid 
southward  projections  of  coniferous  areas,  and  to  the  south  to  avoid  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  the  Qu’Appelle  Valley, 

The  district  lies  at  the  north  edge  of,  but  wholly  within  the  Transition 
Life  Zone,  in  the  ’’aspen-prairie  belt.”  Southward  projections  of  the  Canadian 
Life  Zone  come  in  close  proximity  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  district.  The 
district  is  dotted  'tvith  many  sloughs,  shallow  lakes  and  some  marsh  land.  The 
uplands  are  semi -prairie,  undulating  in  nature.  Elevation  varies  from  1445 
feet  to  220C  feet  above  sea  level,  ■ 

The  list  records  the  occurrence  of  231  species  definitely  identified, 
plus  8  listed  as  hypothetical.  This  compares  with  the  provincial  list  of  some 
294  species,  with  an  additional  14  hypothetical  species. 

Our  heartiest  congratulations  are.  extended  to  this  enthusiastic  young 
ornithologist,  who,  despite  the  vast  amount  of  study  in  connection  withiis 
medical  course  at  Winnipeg,  where  he  has  attained  high  honors,  has  been  able 
to  collect  and  compile  such  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information.  All  of 
which  is  a  notable  achievement  and  will  be  recognized  by  other  ornithologists 
as  an  accurate  piece  of  scientific  work, 

Houston,  in  his  acknowledgement,  states:  ”My  greatest  debt  is  to  the 
late  Mrs,  Isabel  M,  Priestly,  It  was  she  who  initiated  me  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Great  Outdoors,  From  the  early  hikes  of  childhood  to  later  collabora¬ 
tion  on,  the  BLUE  JAY,  she  it  was  who  guided  my  way,  directed  my  energies,  cor¬ 
rected  my  mistakes,  and  encouraged  any  small  successes  .....  without  her  in¬ 
spiration  I  would  never  have  essayed  so  large  a  task.  To  her  must  go  a  large 
share 'of  credit  for  the^  list  hereby  submitted,” 

A  number  of  records  ..are  worthy  of  special  comment.  For  instance,  the 
occurrence  and  nesting  of  the  Black-crowned  Night  Heron  is  very  well  covered, 
’’Early  nests  with  3  eggs;  2  eggs;  and  1  egg  on  May  26,  1946,  had  4  young 

birds,  3  young  birds;  and  1  young  bird  and  3  eggs,  respectively,  on  June  19, 

1946,  indicating  an  incubation  period  of  22-24  days,” 

The  Cinnamon  Teal  is  listed  as  a  rare  straggler;  ’’Sight  record  within 
the  town  limits  of  Melville,  May  25,  1941,  by  Louis  T,  McKim.  Male  bird 
trapped  and  banded  at  Leach  Lake  by  J.  H,  Wilson,  June  16,  1944,  was  shot' at 
Huntington  Beach,  California,  Dec,  9,  1944,  Sight  record  of  an  adult  male  by 
Frank  Baines,  one  spring  in  the  early  1920’3,” 

The  Havdc  Owl  was  recorded  when  two  were  found  dead  near  St,  Joseph’s 
College,  winter  of  1938,  One  shot  by  Frank  Baines  about  19027" 

Steller ’ s  Jay  is  also  listed  as  a  straggler  -  ”A  close-up  view  of  this 

midnight  blue  visitor  was  obtained  at  the  sandpit,  Yorkton,  by  Miss  Pauline 

Summers,  in  the  spring  of  1944,” 

Townsend’ s  Solitaire  was  noted  at  Yorkton,  October  24,  1940, 

A  Connecticut  Warbler  found  beating  against  a  down-town  window  in  Yorkton, 
June  2,  1945,  was  banded  and  released  by  the  author.  Another  was  seen  June  6, 
1945,  by  A,  McPherson,  at  the  ’’Muskeg”  near  the  western  limits  of  the  city. 

Of  rare  occurrence  was  the  Dickcissel  noted  at  Melville  by  L,  T,  (Judge) 
McKim,  September  4,  1942, 
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Houston's  coverage  of  certain  species  tliat  were  abundan.t  in  the  early  days 
of  the  district,  or  at  one  time  were  a  common  breeding  species,  such  as  the 
Prairie  Chicken,  'l/'Jhooping  Crane,  Sandhill  Crane  and  others  is  excellent.  The 
material  recorded  is  of  much  interest  and  great  importance  to  the  faunal 
records  of  the  Province, 

Congratulations,  Stuart,  for  the  compiling  and  publishiuig  of  this  splendid 
list  which  has  greatly  added  to  our  knowledge  of  Saskatchewan  Wildlife, 

This  model  publication  brings  to  mind  the  need  for  an  up-to-date  list 
for  the  entire  Province  of  Saskatcliewanc  It  is  this  reviewer^  s  hope  that  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  we  will  hear  further  from  this  'gifted  yoiing  orni¬ 
thologist, 

(Copies  of  "The  Birds  of  the  Yorkton  District"  are  available  at  25^  from 
C,  C,  Shaw,  3  Pot  stein  Apts, ,  Yorkton,  Saskatchewan, ) 


SUMMARY  OP  Sth  AEMJAL  CHRISTMAS  BIPD  COUNT  -  1949 
Compiled  by  Stuart  Houston  .  ^ 

The  eighth  annual  Saskatchewan  Christmas  Bird  Count  encountered  the 
coldest  weather  in  its  history.  However,  in  spite  of  twenty  belovj;  zero 
temperatures  and  penetrating  winds,  counts  were  taken  at  fifteen  localities 
and  disclosed  a  total  of  24  species  and  over  3350  individuals,  Pewer  species 
were  recorded  at' most  points,  probably  because  the  extreme  cold  made  the  birds 
less  active  than  usual,  Por  the  first  time,  no  nevi  species  were  definitely 
identified,  so  the  official  total  for  the  eight  counts  remains  at  60  species. 

Snow  Buntings  and  English  Sparrows  were  most  often  recorded,  followed  by 
the  Magpie,  whose  numbers  appear  to  be  on  the  increase.  Sharp-tailed  Grouse, 
Hungarian  Partridge  and  Ruffed  Grouse  appear  to  be  plentiful,  and  are  probably 
at  the  top  of  their  cycle,  Snoi-vy  Cwls  have  been  seen  during  the  holidays  in 
five  of  the  fifteen  localities  reporting,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  mass 
migration  such  as  has  been  witnessed  in  the  eastern  provinces  a:.id  state.s, 

Pollowing  are  the  individual  reports:  ,  ^ 

BLADWQRTH:  Deo,  26,  1949:  8,40  a,m,  to  12  noon.  Clear  with  a  few  scattered 
clouds;  tempn  -12°  to  -8°;  'wind  to  at  8  m.p.h,;  an  average  of  three 

inches  of  snow,  Covered  five  miles  of  rolling  cultivated  land  with  many 
poplar  -bluffs  and  willow-rimmed  slough  bottoms.  Sharp-tailed  Crouse,  13; 
Hungarian  Partridge,  3C;  Horned  Lark,  1;  Magpie,  3;  English  Sparrow,  50  (est, ) 

■  •  •  '  '  —  P,  L/UiRSECE  BECKIE 

GRENPELIj:  Uanuary  4,  1950:  9  a,m,  5  1/2  miles  by  car  on  Highway  47,  Clear; 

temp,  -30°,  Sharp-tailed  Grouse;,  65;  Hungarian  Partridge.  37;  English  Sparrow, 
numerous;  Snow  Bunting,  24^  --  MRS,  UOHU  HUBBARD,  JR, 

HA  WARDEN :  December  24,  1949:  Prairie  with  no  trees  except  for  groves  around 
farms.  Observations  niade  around  farm  from  9  a,m.  to  4  p.m, ;  temp,  -3°;  depth 
of  snow-  6  inches.  Golden  Eagle,  1;  Hungarian  Partridge,  14;  English  Sparrow, 
125  (est,);  Snow  Bmiting,  2,  —  HAROID  KillNGE 

HIGH  HILL:  December  27,  1949;  1,30  to  3.15  p,m.  Clear  and  cold,  with  strong 
wind,  6  miles  through  spruce  swamps,  poplar  bush  and  small  fields.  Ruffed 
Grouse,  6;  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  4;  Great  Horned  Owl,  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1; 
Downy  V/oodpecker,  1;  Canada  J'ay,  2;  Magpie,  3;  Raven,  3;  Black-capped 
Chickadee,  4;  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  1;  Snow  Bunting,  40  (est.), 

—  ANTON  WAYC-HESHEN 

LANG:  Dec,  26,  1949,  Birds  noted  around  farmyard,  Hungarian  Partridge,  17; 
Sno'wy  Owl,  1;  Horned  Lark,  3;  English  Sparrow,  14*  Snow  Buntings  were  heard 
the  same  day,  —  LEN  DREGER 
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NAIOiAM;  Jan.  1,  1950.  Weather  clear;  light  northerly  winds;  temp.  -20^.  Cross 
country  walk  of  three  miles.  Ruffed  Crouse,  2;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Downy 
Woodpecker,  1;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  2;  English  Sparrow,  11. 

—  W.  YMCHIHSKI 

NIPAWIN:  December  26,  1949;  10  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  Calm,  bright  sunshine;  temp. 
-12"'.  A  drive  of  59  miles  by  car,  north  and  east  of  Nipawin.  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse,  2;  Willow  Ptarmigan,  1;  Hungarian  Partridge,  15;  Snowy  Owl,  3; 

Pileatei  Woodpecker,  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Canada  Jay,  3;  Blue  Jay,  3; 
American  Magpie,  23; :Raven,  2;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  5;  Northern  Shrike,  1; 
English  Sparrow,  50  (est.);  Evening  Grosbeak,  4;  Pine  Grosbeak,  2;  Common 
Redpoll,  238  (est.);  Snow  Bunting,  587  (est.), 

—  BILLY  MATTHEWS,  WALTER  MATTHEWS,  and  MAURICE  G,  STREET 
REGINA:  Deo,  27.  One  observer  on  foot  for  an  hour  walk  from  the  30  block 
Argyle  St.  across  the  Parliament  Building  Grounds  to  Broad  St.  and  back.  The 

only  birds  noted  were  a  few  English  Sparrows.  —  E.  BARKER 

REGINA:  January  4,  1950,  Covered  5  or  6  miles  just  west  of  Regina.  Weather 
bitterly  cold.  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  1;  Hungarian  Partridge,  21. 

—  S.  P.  JORDAN 

REGINA  to  MCtSE  JAW:  Doc.  27,  1949.  Forty  miles  by  oar,  A  group  of  hen  Ring¬ 
necked  Pheasants,  a  Snowy  Owl  and  a  flock  of  Snow  Buntings, 

—  MB.  and  MRS.  H.O.  ANDREWS 

RIDGEDATE:  Dec,  28,  1949;  11  a.m,  to  12  noon.  Temp,  -20°;  wind  from  west  at 
15  m.p.h.  Two  miles  on  foot  along  Carrot  River,  Magpie,  1;  Black-capped 

Chickadee,  1;  English  Sparrow,  100  (est.),  —  JOHN  H,  MORE 

SCOTT:  December  25,  19o9,  One  mile  walk  at  noon.  Clear;  temp.  -10°;  wind  S.E, 
at  10  m.p.h.  Hungarian  Partridge,  18;  Magpie,  2;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  2; 
English  Sparrow,  250  (est.).  —  F.  ROUSE 

SHEHO ;  Dec.  28,  1949.  Taken  while  going  about  chores  on  f apm.  Slightly  over¬ 
cast  in  morning,  clearing  by  noon;  light-  N.W,  wind;  temp,  -20°,  rising  to  -10° 
Snow  4  to  5  inches  deep  on  level,  drifted  12.to''18  inches  deep  in  bluffs. 

Hawk  (Cooper’s  or  Peregrine  Falcon?),  1;  Ruffed'  Grouse,  2;  Sharp-tailed  Grouse 
32;  Great  Horned  Owl,  1;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  2;  Downy  Woodpecker,  2;  Magpie,  3; 
Black-capped  Chickadee,  6;  Pine  Grosbeak,  12;  Snow  Bunting,  35  (est,). 

'  —  WILLIil/I  NIVEN 

watt WORT:  Dec,  29,  1949.  Clear  sunshine;  wind  south,  10  m.p.h.;  temp.  -20°, 
Nine  miles  through  spruce  wood,  poplar  and  open  farm  lands,  Sharp-tailed 
Grouse,  13;  Hairy  Woodpecker,  1;  Do'wny  Woodpecker,  1;  Oanada  Jay,  3;  Magpie,!; 
Black-capped  Chickadee,  4,  —  J,  TURNQUIST 

YORKTON:  (area  15  miles  in  diameter  with  Yorkton  as  center)  -  Dec.  26,  1949; 

9  a.m,  to  4,3C  p.m.  Overcast  with  snow  flurries  in  morning,  clear  in  after¬ 
noon;  temp,  0°  at  start,  6°  at  noon;  wind  E,  3  m.p.h,;  snow  averaging  three 
inches  in  depth.  Twelve  observers  in  4  groups.  Total  party-hours  afield, 

11  1/2  (6  by  car,  5  1/2  on  foot);  total  party  miles,  40  (34  by  car,  6  on  foot) 

Ruffed  Grouse,  2;  Sharp-tailed  Grouse,  46;  Hungarian  Partridge,  28;  Downy 

Vfoodpecker,  2;  Oanada  Jay,  2;  Magpie,  8;  Black-capped  Chickadee,  17;  White- 
breasted  Nuthatch,  1;  English  Sparrow,  441  (est,);  Common  Redpoll,  38;  Snow 
Bunting,  821  (est.),  —  WAYNE  BJORGAN,  JERRY  BULITZ,  LIONEL  COLEMAN,  DOUG 

LOGAN,  DARCY  WSRSHLEE,  MERLE  WERSHLER,  (members  Simpson  School  Nature  Club) 
and  JIM  ALLEN,  BROTHER  CLARENCE,  DR,  0.  J,  HOUSTON,  DR.  S.  G.  HOUSTON,  0. 
STUART  HOUSTON,  BROTHER  VINCENT  (Yorkton  Natural  History  Society, 

”I  have  seen  a  number  of  Do'wny  Woodpeckers  in  the  heavier  woods,  but  we 
have  none  at  our  feeding  trays  at  all.  We  have  three  Oanada  Jays  though  that 
are  tame  enough  to  eat  out  of  qur^  hand.  The,  Black-capped  Chickadees  feed  when 
the  Jays  are  not  around,  but  I  am  afraid  the  latter  are  very  definitely 
monopolizing  the  trays  this  winter,”  —  JOYCE  GUNN,  Spirit  Lake,  Sask, 
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THE  PRi\IRIE  MIRAOE  By  A.  T.  Breitung,  Ottawa, 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  mirage  and,  marvelled  at  its  strange  beauty?  It  is 
usually  in  the  autumn  when  all  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  favourable,  that 
these  strange  illusions  take  place  on  the  prairie  ocean. 

Early  in  the  morning  just  before  the  red  disc  of  the  sun  peers  above  the 
horiz.on-line,  one  may  see  inverted  in  the  sky  the  landscape  of  trees,  waving 
grass,  grain,  rocka  and  hills,  held  together,  as  it  were  by  the  threads  of 
yellow,  and  grey  and  azure. 

Occasionally  an  object  appears  in  misty  or  foggy  weather,  especially  on 
water,  where  it  is  magnified  both  vertically  and  horizontally  which  gives  rise 
to  the  phenomena' known  as  ’’looming.” 

On  tarred  roads,  one  frequently  sees  the  sky  reflected  in  the  form  of  a 
shimmering  lake. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  references  to  the  prairie  mirage  is 
found  in  I,W,  Winkley’ s  ’’John  Brown,  the  Hero,”  He  relates  how  a  horseman, 
who  had  been  riding  full  speed  up  the  creek  one  morning  in  1856,  stopped  at 
their  cabin  door.  The  horseman  brought  the  news  that  the  Ruffians  were  over 
the  border,  upon  them  again,  in  strong  force.  He  was  a  messenger  from  the 
Middle  River  region  and  had  been  despatched  to  them  by  their  comrades  in  dis¬ 
tress,  His  mission  was,  of  course,  to  secure  help.  The  need  was  urgent.  As 
the  speaker  drew  his  narration  to  a  close,  all  present  instinctively  turned 
their  eyes  in  the  direption  whence  he  had  come;  namely  toward  the  south-east. 
There  a  sight  met  their  gaze  that  riveted  them  to  the  spot  -  a  spectacle  as 
marvelous  as  it  was  beautiful,  and  confirmatory  in  every  detail  to  the  in¬ 
former’s  words.  To  their  utter  astonishment,  they  looked,  at  that  moment, 
directly  into  the  enemy’s  camp  twenty  miles  away,  though  seemingly  less  than 
quarter  of  that  distance. 

The  camp  was  mirror er  perfectly  and  beautifully  against  the  sky.  With 
the  aid  of  military  field  glasses,  every  feature  in  detail  could  be  traced: 
the  early  risers  moving  through  the  camp-ground,  the  horses  standing  patiently 
outside,  awaiting  their  morning  meal;  the  positions  of  the  pickets  keeping 
guard.  Even  the  curling  smoke  of  the  newly  kindled  campfire,  as  it  ascended  . 
upward,  curiously  traced  itself  visibly  to  the  eye. 

The  groundwork  of  this  illusion  is  grayish,  semi-opaque  mist  and  the  ob¬ 
jects  are  seen  standing  or  moving  along  in  it.  The  feet  of  animals  and  of  men, 
the  trunks  of  trees,  the  rocks  and  hillocks,  are  set  in  this  aqueous  soil. 

1/Vhen  conditions  are  perfect,  objects  far  beyond  the  range  of  vision  over  the 
prairie  are  brought  near  and  into  plain  view  of  the  beholder. 

Many  different  types  of  mirage  have  been  observed  on  land,  sea,  mountains 
and  even  from  aeroplanes.  If  you  have  not  yet  observed  a  mirage,  watch  for 
one,  then  linger  a  while,  and  drink  from  the  cup  of  nature;  gaze  upon  it  in 
wonderment  until  it  vanishes  before  your  eyes. 


THE  RABBITS  Q,UADRILLE 

Deep  in  moonlit  winter  woods,  The  pine  tree  is  the  violin, 

When  hooting  owls  are  still,  The  north  wind  is  the  bow. 

In  a  snowy  clearing  But  who  the  music  master  is 

Rabbits  dance  quadrilles,  I’m  sure  I  do  not  know. 

The  rabbits,  in  their  places  all, 

Gaily  leap  and  prance. 

I  think ‘it  was  the  fairies 

Taught  the  rabbits  how  to  dance, 

--  Annie  Law  Bennett, 

Dor into sh,  Saskatchewan, 
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KERRY  WOOD^S  "NATURE  GUIDE  FOR  PAmiERS” 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  ’’Three  Mile 
Bent,”  ’'Animals  of  the  Rookies”  and  "Nature  Guide  for  Farmers”  oannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  wild. life  of  the  West,  particularly  the  wild  animal  life,  have 
in  Mr,  Kerry  Wood  their  most  valued  friend  and  protector.  His  books  are  most 
interesting  and  his  suggestions  for  conservation  are  based  on  practical  know¬ 
ledge  and  keen  personal  observation,  I  feel  in  particular  that  each  of  our 
members  should  obtain  and  thoroughly  digest  the  contents  of  his  ”A  Nature 
Guide  for  Farmers”  (H.R,  Lawson  Publishing  Go,,  Saskatoon),  In  this  most 
instructive  book  he  discusses  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  thoughtful  farmer 
the  friends  and  "Varmints”  among  our  birds  and  mammals,  I  know  of  no  nature 
book  that  I  have  read  with  such  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Editor, 

AUDUBON  NEWS  LETTER  ,  ■ 

Mr,  W,  A,  Brownlee,  of  Regina,  has  given  us  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  Audubon  News  Letter,  which  was  sent  out  in  December,  These  letters  are 
dedicated  to  the  conservation  of  our  Natural  Resources  and  make  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  reading,  Among  other  items  this  issue  deals  with  the 
present  status  of  the  Whooping  Orane,  with  Hawk  and  Owl  protection  and  with 
an  account  of  Audubon  Wildlife  Tours,  You  can  get  your  name  on  the  mailing 
list  by  writing  to  the  National  Audubon  Society,  1000  Fifth  Ave, ,  New  York  28. 

A  Post-deadline  story, 

A  ONE-WINGED  DUCK  By  R.D.  Caskey,  Armley 

A  few  years  ago,  just  before  freeze-up,  I  noticed  a’ mallard  drake  on  my 
pond.  All  the  other  ducks  had  gone  south  so  I  concluded  he  was  a  cripple  and 
decided  to  shoot  him  before  winter  set  in.  Next  day  there  were  two  drakes 
there  and  both  flew  up  as  I  approached.  One  got  no  more  than  six  feet  up  and 
then  coasted  down.  The  other  circled  and  lit  beside  him.  As  I  came  nearer, 
the  sound  one  flew  away  and  didn’t  return,  I  headed  the  cripple  up  a  runway 
and  finally  got  him, 

I  thought  he  had  lost  one  wing  and  it  wasn’t  until  I  had  him  dressed 
that  I  noticed  he  never  had  a  second  wing.  The  skin  showed  no  scar  and  was 
perfectly  smooth  over  the  area  where  the  wing  should  have  joined  the  body, 

I  cannot  understand  how  he  reached  maturity,  handicapped  as  he  was,  with  so 
many  natural  enemies  around.  But  he  was  in  prime  condition. 


It  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  publish  a  great  deal 
of  the  material  that  has  been  so  generously  contributed.  We  hope  the  writers 
will  understand  that  the  reason  is  lack  of  space  and  selections  have  to  be 
made.  Of  those  stories  published  practically  all  have  been  drastically  cut. 

We  are  sorry  but  it  could  not  be  helped. 


On  the  outside  of  the  envelope  containing  the  BLUE  JAY  you  will  find  the 
date  to  which  your  subscription  has  been  paid.  Should  an  error  appear  to  be 
present,  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  about  it. 
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